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Part the Third. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FATHER AND SON. 


* Many things having full reference 
To one consent may work contrariously.’ 


TuHoucH Maurice has not been 
able to give much of his precious 
time to Harold on the occasion 
of their chance encounter at the 
Burlington Arcade, he has learnt 
enough to rouse his indignation 
against Mrs. Steele afresh. His 
patience is almost at an end, and 
no wonder, for he discovers griev- 
ances and perplexities cropping 
up on every side, and he starts 
straight off for Hyde Park-place, 
determined to tell his stepmother 
very plainly what he thinks of her 
aggravating conduct. Why are 
women so hasty, inconsequent, and 
foolish? why can they not leave a 
man to go his ways in peace and 
quietness? why does this irate ma- 
tron persist in forcing her opinions 
upon the unhappy youth who has 
already clearly proved that he de- 
sires no quarrel, but simply seeks 
exemption from parental interfer- 
ence in peaceful isolation ? 
Maurice arrives at Hyde Park- 
place at an opportune moment for 
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making these inquiries personal. 
The ladies have just returned from 
their shopping expedition, and 
Maurice hurriedly confronts his 
stepmother. While their discus- 
sion is waxing fast and furious, a 
telegram arrives for Maurice from 
his brother, who has sent it from 
the station. It runs as follows: 

‘Determined to throw up ap- 
pointment. Shall leave the service 
and travel. Off to Portsmouth 
now. Will write.’ 

‘ That means off to Sorrento and 
mischief,’ mutters Maurice, biting 
his lips with vexation. Then, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Steele, he adds fiercely, 
‘Read that, and see the immediate 
result of your ill-advised quarrel 


with the poor lad there. What 
will my father say to so rash a con- 
clusion ?” 


‘You must break the news to 
Mr. Steele yourself, Maurice,’ re- 
plies the lady promptly. 

She is a little alarmed, but trul 
grateful for any eae which 
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will curtail her solemn and dreaded 
stepson’s just reproaches. 

‘I have other business to attend 
to just now,’ says Maurice; ‘but 
it certainly will be advisable for me 
to break this news to my father, 
and consult with him what we had 
better do with our unfortunate 
sailor-boy.’ 

‘Stay for luncheon, Maurice,’ 
says Mrs. Steele, striving to ignore 
the angry scene on which she had 
just embarked, and hoping to tide 
over the chance of its recurrence 
by a sudden access of amiability. 

‘Does my father come home to 
luncheon on Saturdays, as he used 
to do?’ asks Maurice, rigid and on 
the alert still. 

‘ Your father does nothing as he 
used to do,’ says Mrs. Steele que- 
rulously. ‘He’s been a changed 
man in all respects since our Ben- 
jamin has turned against us.’ 

The Hebrew element in Mrs. 
Steele’s composition makes this 
pathetic allusion to her youngest 
son very telling, and she herself is 
moved to sudden tears. 

‘Stay on the chance of his com- 
ing home to-day, Maurice,’ she 
pleads, her previous anger lost in 
this new phase of emotion. ‘He 
is so aged, so low-spirited, and so 
indifferent about his business too ; 
that is the greatest change of all. 
Please stay ; it will do him good to 
have a talk with you again.’ 

‘I cannot stay now, on the chance 
of his coming,’ says Maurice, as 
little moved by her tears as he was 
by her previous fury. ‘I have only 
this one day in town, and I came 
up on special business which must 
be attended to at once. But, as I 
think it a duty to see my father 
before I return to Cambridge, I 
will be here again soon after four 
o’clock. Tell him that I particu- 
larly wish to see him then, and do 
not mention a word about Harold 
or his change of plans until I re- 
turn.’ 
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With this parting injunction, 
Maurice hurriedly leaves the house, 
and in Piccadilly he meets Susie 
tripping gaily along on her way to 
the Green Park. 


Much has happened, and the 
aspect of affairs is changed in every 
sense by the time Maurice returns 
to the parental mansion. His first 
act, after leaving Dean-street, has 
been to telegraph to Portsmouth : 
‘Do nothing rash. I have excel- 
lent news for you, which will cer- 
tainly change your views and your 
plans for the future.’ 

‘Your father is in the library, 
Maurice,’ says Mrs. Steele, meet- 
ing her stepson in the hall. ‘He 
knows you are coming, and is anx- 
ious to see you. ‘Try and per- 
suade him to take more interest in 
his business, do; ‘‘ when the cat’s 
away”—you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ says Maurice, 
and he laughs—laughs aloud. ‘I 
have found Clare Redmond, in 
spite of the cats,’ he says, leaving 
Mrs. Steele dumb with amazement, 
as he passes hurriedly on. 

He finds his father in the library, 
looking worn and ill. The last six 
months have aged him visibly. 

‘You are not well, father,’ he 
says affectionately ; ‘ you work too 
hard ; you ought to stay away from 
the City and rest.’ 

Mr. Steele holds out his hand. 

‘It’s the beginning of the long 
rest for me, Maurice,’ he says wea- 
rily ; ‘the night cometh when no 
man shall work.’ 

Maurice is startled ; he has never 
seen the old man so despondent 
before. He sits down close by his 
side. 

‘I think you need a thorough 
change, father; you work too 
hard.’ 

‘Yes; the doctors tell me I must 
rest awhile. I suppose I shall have 
to retire soon. Most men, with 
my fortune, would say that they 
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had made enough, and could afford 
to give up; but I hate the thought 
of an idle life. It will have to 
come, I know, for your dad is get- 
ting an old man, Maurice, my boy. 
I only wish you could have taken 
the business off my hands ; it would 
have been a pleasure to see you in 
my place ; but I suppose things are 
best as they are. My life has taught 
me much that I was once reluctant 
to believe. I know now that one 
cannot force a man to act against 
his own convictions; and I think 
you were right, my son, to do as 
your conscience bade you. I am 
quite sure of one thing, and that is 
a very satisfactory one. You have 
never caused me an hour's trouble 
or anxiety, Maurice, bar that one 
difference we had years ago.’ 

‘ Dear father,’ says Maurice very 
gently, * never let us refer to that 
again.’ 

‘But you were right even then, 
my boy—even then.’ And Mr. 
Steele shakes his head in almost 
senile fashion. 

It goes to Maurice’s heart to see 
how old age seems suddenly to 
have sprung upon his father, who 
had never been young, but who 
had remained in his prime, as it 
were, while his contemporaries 
grew old and passed over to the 
great majority. 

But now winter had come upon 
James Steele also. The autumn 
had been long and eventful, but it 
had merged suddenly into the snow 
and ice of age. He looks sad, 
lonely, and weary too, and Maurice 
knows that his lot is not a pleasant 
one. He suffers from the most 
grievous of human complaints— 
heart-loneliness. His wife is ill- 
tempered, harsh, domineering, am- 
bitious; there is scant sympathy 
between them. Cecilia follows 
closely in her mother’s footsteps, 
and little Amy, after the ‘ disgrace- 
ful exposé’ of her quondam com- 
panion and governess, has been 
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sent away to a boarding-school at 
Brighton. ; 

She was her father’s pet, and his 
consolation in the many troubles 
of his home life—a special reason 
for her speedy banishment. “Mrs. 
Steele was jealous—not for love, 
but for thirst of undivided influence 
over the head of the house. Amy 
might tell tales ; so Amy must go. 

Maurice, whom his father liked, 
trusted, and respected, was obliged 
to be absent on account of his pro- 
fessional duties ; and Harold? 

‘Ah, why does that boy keep 
away from his home and from me ?” 
asks the old man, suddenly facing 
round upon Maurice. 

Before his son came into the 
room he had been thinking—think- 
ing of his own youth; of his early 
life and early love; of the sweet 
mother of his first-born ; of his poor 
dead Maggie, whom he had cared 
for before his thoughts concentrated 
themselves on money-getting, which 


had since been his only aim in 
life. 
He spoke truly when he said, 


‘The night cometh.’ It was com- 
ing upon him fast; and in this 
twilight hour of ebbing existence 
his thoughts turned frequently and 
anxiously to his children. Would 
they live as he had lived? 

It is still dawn for them. Will 
they make idols of money and 
social ambition? Youth and man- 
hood passed solely in the accumu- 
lation of wealth do not make a 
happy old age. 

This has always been Maurice’s 
belief, and it is confirmed as he sits 
by his father’s side, tenderly watch- 
ing the wan weary face, gently 
holding the feeble and almost 
pulseless hand. 

‘I will arouse one fresh interest, 
I will give him the pleasure of re- 
dressing one great wrong,’ he thinks, 
encouraged in his self-imposed task 
by his father’s unexpected and wel- 
come allusion to his absent son 
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And Maurice tells Clare’s story— 
* tells it almost word for word as he 
has heard it from her own lips within 
this last hour. The old man listens 
with absorbed attention and very 
evident interest. 

But the handle of the library- 
door has been gently turned some 
time since, and two listeners stand 
breathless without, for whose pre- 
sence Maurice had not bargained. 

At the conclusion of .Clare’s 
eventful history, Mr. Steele, with 
a weary sigh, says, 

‘ Ah, well ; I suppose there is no- 
thing left for me now but to give 
in to what the young people want.’ 

Mrs. Steele can bear the sus- 
pense of her position and enforced 
silence no longer, and, flinging the 
door wide, she bursts into the 
room. 

‘Give in!’ she cries ; ‘ you mean 
to give in! Never, while I’m alive 
to prevent it, Mr. Steele ? 

‘Don’t put yourself out so much, 
my dear,’ says her husband, with 
wonderful gentleness ; ‘ you’ve had 
your own way too often already, I 
fear. I’m thankful Maurice has 
spoken so plainly to me. From 
your account I concluded the girl 
was bad and ungrateful; and while 
I was under that impression I 
thought it as well she should be 
kept out of wilful Hal’s way; but 
what I hear now, from the most 
reliable source I have ever known, 
has materially changed my opinion 
as far as the poor girl herself is 
concerned. No, don’t interrupt 
me, Cecilia; I have another word 
to say to your mother, and you can 
hear it, if you choose. I fear you 
have heard too much of this bad 
business already.’ Then turning 
to his wife, ‘I don’t mean to say 
that Clare is the girl I should ever 
have chosen as a daughter-in-law,’ 
he says; ‘but as Harold swears he 
will never marry any one else—’ 

‘Such infatuation and rubbish !’ 
interrupts Cecilia hotly ; ‘as if any- 
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body would pay attention to the 
folly of a boy like Harold 

‘ Maurice,’ says Mr. Steele, rising 
and speaking with wonderful clear- 
ness and decision, ‘tell Harold 
that I will give my consent to his 
marriage provided he comes to me 
at once, and pleads his own cause 
in his own way. In the mean while 
I—I—shall see Clare myself. I 
beg you to bring her to me as soon 
as you possibly can. As far as I 
am able, I will right the poor girl, 
and atone for the cruel wrong she 
has suffered in my house.’ 

Mrs. Steele and Cecilia wring 
their hands in despair. Both know 
that a promise made to Maurice 
will surely be kept to the letter. 

Their defiant position is unten- 
able ; they leave the men to fur- 
ther consultation, and retire to the 
drawing-room in great dudgeon. 

‘To think of Harold throwing 
himself away on a penniless pau- 
per like that ! cries Cecilia. ‘He 
must have met lots of swells in the 
navy ; and he ought to have mar- 
ried one of the swells’ sisters, of 
course, and then I should have 
had a chance of getting into a better 
set too, and marrying a man of 
position.’ 

‘O, it’s dreadful, dreadful!’ cries 
Mrs. Steele, smarting under a variety 
of cruel regrets. ‘And that Maurice 
is far more to blame than my poor 
misguided boy. Maurice is older, 
and has more experience of the 
world. Ifhe had cared one atom 
for any one but himself, if he had 
ever troubled himself to remember 
any one of my children, he would 
have brought Lord Kempton here 
and introduced him to his sisters. 
You, Cissy, are a little too old for a 
boy like that ; but there’s Amy—’ 

*Pshaw !’ cries Cecilia, ‘all Mau- 
rice has ever done has been to 
sneer at me, and to back Harold 
up in his folly; but then that’s 
prompted by spite, of course. 
Maurice looks spiteful, and I be- 
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lieve he hates both of us, mam- 
ma.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know why,’ 
laments Mrs. Steele, reduced to 
tearful despondency. 

‘And that horrid Clare will tell 
Harold all about Lord Verstrume,’ 
cries Cecilia, roused to fresh alarm ; 
for there is much of that first ro- 
mance (?) of her life which she 
would deprecate her brother's be- 
coming acquainted with. 

‘ And the idea of your father re- 
tiring from business!’ sobs Mrs. 
Steele ; ‘such nonsense, when he 
is still in his prime’ (the exacting 
wife evidently does not share the 
views of the Psalmist as to the 
length of days allotted to man). 

* The next thing will be that we 
shall have to retrench,’ exclaims 
Cecilia bitterly. 

Maurice’s well-intentioned visit 
had certainly not been as condu- 
cive to the peace of the ladies as 
to that of the poor old man who is 
head of the disunited family of 
Steele. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


‘Just confidence and native righteousness 
And honour,’ 


*WouLp that I had the power 
of ubiquity ! 

This aspiration is the immedi- 
ate result of Maurice’s divided de- 
sires, as he turns his back on the 
parental mansion in Hyde Park- 
place, where he has left compara- 
tive peace in the study with his 
father, and the rage of envy and 
malice with the indignant ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

The effect produced by his words 
troubles Maurice very little. His 
striving always is to make his ac- 
tions accord with what he pro- 
mises, and in all he does he is 
absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward, 
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At this instant he is consider 
ably perplexed by his inability to 
be in several places at the same 
time. His official duties require 
his immediate return to Cambridge, 
and yet there is so much to be 
done in London! 

His heart’s desire is to see his 
unhappy brother at once, and re- 
lieve him of the great burden of 
anxiety which has been crushing 
hope and energy of late. There 
is a proposal concerning a matter 
of business, too, which has occurred 
to Maurice, and which renders a 
consultation with his brother most 
desirable. These thoughts natur- 
ally lead Maurice to remember 
Clare, and he feels anxious to ac- 
quaint her at once with the result 
of his conversation with her future 
father-in-law. 

The thought of Clare by natural 
transition leads to poor woebegone 
Susie, thence to Lord Kempton, 
and to the Earl, his father. They 
also will be anxious for such news 
as Maurice may have to impart. 
But their affairs do not preoccupy 
him as do those of his father and 
brother. To unite these two after 
their prolonged estrangement, and 
to find a way of settling their diffi- 
culties to their mutual advantage, 
seems to him the first step demand- 
ed by affection and duty also. 

To return to Cambridge to-night 
is in any case impossible. He must 
sacrifice his professional duties for 
the time being. Fortunately to- 
morrow will be Sunday. The first 
step to be taken to-day towards 
the unravelling of the complica- 
tions surrounding him is an imme- 
diate visit to the telegraph-office, 
whence he despatches four mes- 
sages. The first is to Lord Kemp- 
ton, asking him for an interview at 
Mr. Steele’s former chambers in 
King-street the same evening. The 
second is to young Jones at Cam- 
bridge, explaining his tutor’s un- 
avoidable absence. The third is 
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to Clare, bidding her remain at 
home the next morning. The last 
to Harold, in these words : 


‘ Approve your determination to 
change profession. Have important 
news and proposal for you. Leave 
by night-mail, Wiéiil order bed at 
my chambers, and sit up for you, 


Lord Kempton appears at King- 
street much sooner than Maurice 
anticipated, and he and his ex-pupil 
sit talking by the open window, 
high up above the hum of restless 
London, until far into the small 
hours. 

The change in the troubled do- 
mestic atmosphere of Hyde House 
has been pleasant and encouraging 
to the young lord. Tearful looks, 
frowns, and sharp words have given 
place to smiles and affable speeches ; 
for it was known that the influence 
of Mr. Steele would be brought to 
bear upon refractory Kempton ; 
and the happy anticipation of their 
son’s release from the clutches of 
an adventuress (poor Susie!) caused 
both his parents to regard him with 
reviving pride and pleasure. 

Thanks to heroic little Susie’s 
resolution to ignore herself, and to 
do what is best for the man she 
loves, Lord Kempton is sufficiently 
impressed by her inflexible determi- 
nation to break off the engagement, 
and to yield to what he calls her 
‘sovereign pleasure.’ He repeats 
that phrase mockingly, and pre- 
tends to consider himself aggrieved. 
To this deprecating view of his 
case Maurice objects not at all; 
what most concerns him is the 
welcome fact of the young man’s 
acquiescence in what is certainly, 
and in every sense, best for his 
own future. 

An opportune proposition has 
been made to Kempton to-day by 
his cousin Harford, who is about 
to start on a three months’ expedi- 
tion to Norway. 

‘The notion is that three of us 
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should start together, and I was 
asked to be one of the trio,’ says 
Kempton, when the wide subject 
of Susie and her determination to 
break off the engagement subsist- 
ing between them has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length. ‘ Do 
you honestly think that I shall like 
roughing it, Maurice, and do you 
conscientiously advise me to go?” 

Maurice thinks Norway the most 
desirable place for a visit, and cor- 
dially recommends Kempton to 
accept his cousin’s opportune invi- 
tation. 

‘Ah, you regard the matter from 
a parental point of view, Maurice,’ 
says Kempton ruefully. And 
Maurice groans in spirit; for he 
certainly had hoped that the dis- 
cussion of his lordship’s parents, 
as well as that of Susie’s strange 
conduct, was satisfactorily got over 
at last. 

‘ All you are thinking of is how 
most safely and expeditiously I am 
to be got out of London, and— 
out of reach of my poor little 
Susie. I cannot make that girl 
out ; you must have used the most 
marvellously compelling arguments 
with her. I wish you would tell 
me what you really did say to her, 
only just to gratify my curiosity, 
you know. I am fairly puzzled ; for 
I never knew her hold out against 
my pleading for five minutes, what- 
ever I may have asked ofher. And 
to-day she was absolutely obdurate.’ 

This kind of alternate question 
and surprised assertion has gone 
on in tiresome iteration for some 
hours past ; and Maurice is heartily 
sick of the lover's ejaculations and 
inquiries. But, being patient by 
nature and training, and anxious 
to settle everything in the most 
satisfactory manner for the Earl, 
as well as his son, he determines 
to endure yet a while, and hopes 
presently to lead the conversation 
into more amusing channels. 

‘Try to put yourself out of the 
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question for a moment, Kempton,’ 
he begins again, after a thoughtful 
pause ; but, even as he makes this 
proposition, he is perfectly aware 
that he is asking what to his pupil 
has always been an impossibility. 
To ignore himself is an effort too 
gteat for the young lord. ‘ Think 
of that poor little Susie, and try to 
lighten the burden of renunciation 
she has taken upon her shoulders. 
You ask me what arguments I used 
to lead her to my way of thinking. 
I simply told her very plainly what 
I believe to be necessary for your 
future career and your permanent 
happiness. At the same time, I 
can honestly assure you that I be- 
lieve the young lady has a very 
fair chance of succeeding in her 
profession, if she is allowed to set- 
tle to it steadily. She has some 
experience and considerable apti- 
tude. You have written to your 
friend Rose about her; I shall 
make a point of seeing him myself, 
and strongly urging him to give 
Miss Delane a fair trial at the Mel- 
pomene. Personally, I know no- 
thing of the theatre, as you are 
aware ; but I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that an honest purpose, un- 
divided attention to duty, industry, 
and perseverance must win the 
day in the theatrical as in any 
other profession. If Miss Delane 
is left to pursue her career in safe 
tranquillity, and without the feverish 
disturbances inseparable from any 
love-affair, she is bound to succeed, 
and thus she will secure both peace 
and happiness. She has the sup- 
port of loving and trustworthy 
friends. Her grandmother, Ma- 
dame Delaine, is a lady possessed 
of a kind heart and much natural 
refinement ; and there is another 
friend on the spot, one Miss Red- 
mond, who has been Miss Susie’s 
fellow-lodger, and who is, in every 
sense, an admirable companion for 
the young actress. Thus, when 
you go abroad, you will at least 
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have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Miss Delane is well looked 
after, and in the best possible 
hands. She will surely make her 
way upwards, and the time will 
come when both you and she will 
frankly acknowledge that her pre- 
sent decision has been for the 
eventual benefit of each of you.’ 

‘You really speak with a won- 
derful air of conviction, Maurice,’ 
says Kempton deprecatingly. ‘I 
only trust your judgment may, in 
the end, prove as just as your plau- 
sible arguments sound to me now.’ 

‘ Espérons, says Maurice, with 
his rare, but delightful, smile. 
‘And now, my dear Kempton, al- 
low me to tell you all I know of 
Norway, and the excellent chances 
of sport you will have there.’ 

Fresh cigars are lighted, more 
ice and claret and Apollinaris 
water ordered up to sustain the 
energies of the men during their 
prolonged consultation, and both 
are considerably startled to hear 
the clocks with one accord pro- 
claim the hour—three. 

At this moment a hansom drives 
up the now deserted street, the 
doors of which are flung back with 
an impatient bang. ‘This noise is 
quickly followed by a fierce knock 
at the front door, the echoes of 
which will surely rouse all slumber- 
ing neighbours. 

Both men start to their feet. 

‘That is your brother already,’ 
says Kempton, vexed at the inter- 
ruption. ‘I shall be off at once.’ 

Maurice does not seek to detain 
him; his business with Harold 
needs no auditor. 

‘Let me open the door for you 
and for him,’ he says, and, taking 
a candle in hand, leads the way 
down the several flights of stairs 
to the hall-door. The first glim- 
mer of dawn vies with the faint 
candlelight in showing Maurice the 
deathly pallor of his brother’s face. 

‘You have news of Aer / cries 
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Harold, seizing Maurice by both 
arms and pinioning him against 
the wall in his eagerness. 


‘Yes; I have seen and spoken. 


with her,’ says Maurice ; and, with 
unwonted warmth, he adds, ‘I 
now firmly believe she has been 
true to herself and to you, in spite 
of danger and temptation, Hal. 
You will see her to-morrow, and 
then you can judge for yourself.’ 

Harold’s first and natural im- 
pulse is to drive straight away to 
Dean-street, Soho. But Maurice’s 
calm reasoning sufficiently steadies 
the impetuous youth to show him 
the desirability of waiting till nine 
or ten o'clock next morning, and 
paying his visit at Madame De- 
laine’s lodging then. 

To talk to his brother on any 
subject but that of Clare soon ap- 
pears mere waste of words to Mau- 
rice, who, wise man as he is, yields 
to the force of circumstances, and 
acquiesces in the impatient lover’s 
natural desire to have every detail 
of Clare’s life repeated over and 
over again to him, while he marches 
to and fro in the room and listens 
with absolute attention, as his op- 
portune questions sufficiently prove. 

When Maurice finds that the 
passing hours affect Harold’s per- 
fect wakefulness not at all, he be- 
gins to fear that it is his brother’s 
intention to while away the time 
until nine o’clock next morning in 
discussing Clare, her beauty, her 
trials, her adventures, and her 
constancy. 

‘I plainly perceive that happi- 
ness enables you to live without 
food or sleep, Hal,’ he says, laugh- 
ing, ‘and regret that I am no 
longer so young or so enthusiastic 
as to vie with the famous narrator 
in the Arabian Nights. I fear I 
have come to the end of my talkee- 
talkee powers already.’ 

A hearty yawn, which refuses to 
be suppressed, prevents further 
speech on the tired man’s part. 
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‘What a selfish brute I am, 
Maurice !’ says Harold, with ready 
contrition. ‘Go straight to your 
bed now, and don’t trouble about 
me any more. Let me put this 
comfort into your night-cap. If 
the governor is willing to take me 
on trial, as you suggest, I am quite 
ready to enter the firm, and will 
work at the old stocks and shares 
and all the wretched calculations 
as vigorously as though I liked the 
City and business better than any- 
thing else in the world.’ 

‘With the Co. to teach and 
keep you in order, you cannot fail 
to succeed,’ says Maurice. ‘And if, 
as I believe, our father will receive 
you and—Clare with open arms, 
the least you can do is to offer the 
poor old man the consolation of 
taking his place as nominal mas- 
ter of his old-established business. 
Thus you will keep it in the family 
and leave the old name un- 
changed on the office-plate.’ 

For this is the scheme by which 
Maurice has resolved to unite 
father and son, who have been so 
long divided. Harold has always 
shown an aptitude for ‘figures ;’ 
and his education at Torchester 
has certainly fitted him to fulfil 
any calling that requires attention 
and a strict adherence to specified 
rules. 

The Co. alluded to by Mau- 
rice had been Mr. Steele’s head 
clerk and nominal partner for more 
than thirty years, and was as 
thoroughly versed in the general 
routine of his master’s business as 
in its most minute detail. 

With good-will on Harold’s part, 
the Co. to initiate and guide him 
in the enterprise, and the sup- 
port of the woman he loves to 
stimulate his energy and ambition, 
Maurice haslittle doubt that Harold 
will make a success in the City 
world ; and he is quite sure that 
his father could know no greater 
pleasure than to find one of his 
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sons willing at last to enter upon 
the career which, to the old man, 
is desirable beyond all others. He 
himself has spent all the best years 
of his prolonged life in the advance- 
ment ofhis business ; and it is but 
natural that he should desire to 
leave it to one who bears his 
name, and will perpetuate it in the 
annals of the commercial world. 

The harshly condemning views 
which young Maurice once took 
of his father’s occupation have be- 
come somewhat modified in the 
course of years. Time wears off 
most angles, and softens the crude- 
ness of youthful opinions, even as 
it endows a man with more lenience 
and patience in its steady onward 
course. What the hot-headed 
youthful enthusiast rashly con- 
demns, the middle-aged scholar 
may teach himself to tolerate. 

*Men must live’ is an axiom 
Maurice accepts; and in the course 
of time he submits to the addition 
‘according to their lights.’ 

Wholesale reform is a quixotic 
idea, which is apt to get left be- 
hind with the period of active at- 
tendance at debating-clubs and that 
promiscuous oratory on themes 
philanthropic in which men, who 
begin life with ideas and ideals, 
are inclined to indulge. Harold 
has made up his mind to leave 
the service; and as Fate seems 
willing to provide him with so ex- 
cellent a reason for remaining on 
shore as the companionship of a 
charming young wife, he surely 
cannot do better than enter upon 
a career provided for him by his 
father, and in which he will swiftly 
and readily earn that independence 
in which every young man must 
rejoice, who takes the care of a 
life dearer than his own into his 
tender keeping. 

Maurice’s arguments have been 
forcible and convincing ; and Ha- 
rold, who is in the happiest and 
most obliging mood possible, has 
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cordially agreed to everything pro- 
posed to him. Mentally he refers 
all the important questions of his 
future to Clare. She always ad- 
vised and helped him in the old 
days. She always proved herself 
able, far-seeing, and intelligent. 
She would aid him again by word 
and deed, and balance his manly 
energy by her true woman’s saga- 
city and circumspection. 

*O Clare ? 

Harold invokes his love in ten- 
derest tones, and stretches forth 
appealing hands which long to 
clasp Hers once again. 

Maurice has gone away to bed, 
and is no doubt fast asleep by this 
time. That is very well for Mau- 
rice, who, as he says, takes little 
heed of the affairs of others, and 
contents himself with watching the 
comedy of life ‘from the wings.’ 
To Harold, actively interested in 
the present, keenly alert as to each 
coming hour, no sleep can pos- 
sibly come at this critical moment. 
And, if anything further were need- 
ed to rouse him, here is the glad 
summer sun shining with splen- 
dour across the time-darkened 
roofs of the great City. 

Sleep is out of the question ; to 
sit still and wait until the legiti- 
mate hour for a morning call ar- 
rives will be terribly trying; but 
to slip quietly down-stairs out of 
the musty old house into the fresh 
morning air is inviting and feasible. 

Gedacht ; gethan. 

Five minutes after that inspired 
and inspiriting thought, Harold is 
striding along, up one street and 
down another in eager haste. Lon- 
don is only just beginning to stir, 
and there are few pedestrians to 
impede his progress. There is 
scarcely any traffic in the strangely 
quiet streets; for it is Sunday, 
and there is no market at Covent 
Garden. Harold addresses a ques- 
tion as to his route to a yawning 
policeman, and having received 
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a reply, passes hastily onwards, 
utterly regardless of the surprised 
look of the sleepy official, who 
vaguely wonders what sort of busi- 
ness calls this handsome swell to 
a street in Soho at six o'clock in 
the morning. 

‘Not been in bed at all, most 
like,’ murmurs the tired police- 
man; ‘and /4e might have been, 
stoopid? 


Harold, having satisfied himself 
as to which of the dingy doors in 
Dean-street bears the number his 
brother has given him, swiftly 
crosses the road and takes up the 
position of sentinel at an opposite 
corner. It is the very corner at 
which Lord Kempton had stood 
with Susie, when Clare, from her 
flower-decked window, had watched 
the leave-taking of the lovers. 

Harold carefully examines all 
the windows of that gloomy house 
opposite. All are firmly closed ; 
most of them are impenetrably 
veiled by dingy blinds and the 
unwashedness of years. All—but 
one? 

He steps back a few paces. Yes ; 
there is one that is clean, and shines 
brightly in the clear morning light. 
It has no blind; but fresh muslin 
curtains daintily looped back with 
coloured ribbon, and outside it 
stand plants, flowering plants. It 
is not once in a year that any one 
happens to look up so high as to 
notice the care bestowed upon the 
decoration of that attic and those 
flowers. 

They are hers! That must be 
her room. She alone would care 
to make it bright and pretty, just 
for prettiness’ sake. How like 
her! The sight of her window has 
done more to convince him that 
he will find his love unchanged 
than all the platitudes staid Mau- 
rice has so good-naturedly uttered. 

*O Clare—my Clare !’ 

Harold is all alone in the street, 
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and. the escapes him unheard 
and unheeded. But stay ! 
Is it possible ? 
*«*T can call spirits from the vasty deep !” 
** Why, so can I, orso can any man ; 


But will they | come when you do call for 
them ?” 


By what analogy of time, place, 
circumstance those lines came sing- 
ing into Harold’s mind, who can 
say? 

Sufficient for him that, as he re- 
members them, he is able to assure 
himself that the hand which pulls 
back those muslin curtains, and 
pushes the window up, is ers. 

In another moment Clare, who 
has spent the night in sleepless 
agitation, leans forth from-her attic 
to inhale the fresh and reviving 
breath of morning, and glances 
casually into the street below. 

A man is standing at the oppo- 
site corner, a man whose face is 
turned towards her, and who seems 
to be looking up at her now. He 
is very tall and slim ; he has golden 
hair, crisp and curly, and a golden 
beard. 

Were it not for that beard, for 
the man’s unusual height, and for 
the incontrovertible fact that 
Harold is at this moment in Ports- 
mouth, Clare really would be tempt- 
ed to believe that it is Harold who 
stands below. But see! the man 
lifts his hat, he kisses his hand, he 
beckons to her, he seems to en- 
treat. 

*O merciful Father in heaven, 
Thy name and Thy gracious good- 
ness be praised for ever and ever ! 

This is Harold ; he has come to 
her—he stands expecting her! 

Scarce ten minutes have elapsed 
ere Clare, fully equipped for her 
impromptu morning walk, stands 
by her lover’s side ; and laying the 
unglovel hand into his, which 
wears his token, ‘ or ever ’ she 
whispers; and his lips, closely 
pressed on hers, thrill her with 


their loving inaudible answer. 














CHAPTER X. 


LOVERS, 


* True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven, 
It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 


It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind.’ 


THEY wander on, those two, 
Clare and Harold, the lost that is 
found and the happy grateful lover. 
They have no words in which to 
utter their joy as yet ; but there is a 
silence more eloquent than speech. 
Clare’s arm is linked in Harold’s, 
her hand is firmly clasped in 
his. Their haven is reached. The 
stormy waters of the troubled sea of 
life have ceased to toss their hap- 
piness to and fro in mocking de- 
spite. 

They are together at last—and 
at rest. They walk on and on, in 
that dreamy delicious silence, nei- 
ther knowing nor caring, both cer- 
tainly unheeding, the way they go. 

London is awaking slowly, but 
neither up nor dressed as yet. 
Emissaries from the dairies pervade 
the streets, their heavy boots tramp, 
their yoked pails clank, and their 
unmelodious cry resounds to the 
right and the left. 

Occasionally a matutinal news- 
vendor, bent.on delivering his 
Sunday paper with the milk, sallies 
forth from side courts and gloomy 
alleys into the almost deserted tho- 
roughfare of Tottenham-court-road, 
which he crosses with heavy but 
untarrying feet. It is not for the 
dwellers in slums that he has come 
out with that mental pabulum still 
reeking of the printing-press. He 
will presently hand those papers 
in at the area-gates of the grimly- 
respectable mansions in Gower- 
street, or Bloomsbury and the ad- 
joining squares. There the news 
of the week that is past, and will 
so soon be forgotten, will be taken 
quietly and ‘genteelly’ with the 
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matutinal tea and toast. The 
rougher readers, who ‘devour’ the 
papers, go forth themselves and 
purchase them with the strong 
early bloater or the stronger screw 
of ’baccy. 

Here and there some straggler 
(on business or pleasure bent?) 
refreshes himself with a cup of 
grimy coffee at one of the stalls 
which abound farther down the 
road. These outdoor breakfasters 
have an uncanny ill-fed look, and 
are apt to shrug their shoulders 
and make a wry grimace after the 
coffee is hastily swallowed. Then, 
as they pass on, they mostly utter 
some impatient oath. Do they 
swear at the coffee, their private 
grievances, or fate in general ? 

The lovers walk on, arm-in-arm, 
absorbed in one another, deeming 
themselves in paradise. They are 
conscious of no mundane pre- 
sence, serpent or other, but pro- 
ceed on their blissful pilgrimage, 
their happy faces turned to thenorth. 
Instinctively, perhaps, they have 
chosen the path that leads towards 
the verdant heights of Highgate 
and Hampstead. Church-spires 
and trees are clearly visible up 
there at the end of the ugly dull 
city road. In the vague mystery 
of the yellow morning-light that 
glimpse of country is suggestive 
and inviting. Harold realises that 
a fitting goal is before them; but 
it seems far off still. 

‘You must be getting tired, my 
darling?” he says, as he arrives 
at that conclusion of distance. 
‘Is there no place where we can 
rest ? 

‘How can I feel tired while I 
am with you?’ she inquires. 

And to this pertinent question 
he makes no audible reply. 

‘It is too early to go into 
Madame Delaine’s parlour, she 
adds, after another long pause. 

‘Of course it is,’ he replies, 
eager to assent to any proposition 
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of hers. ‘But is there no other 
place where we can sit and rest 
and talk in peace? Will you come 
into some hotel with me? We 
can order breakfast now.’ 

‘No,’ she answers hastily ; and 
as she speaks, her lonely wander- 
ings recur to her with intense vivid- 
ness. She remembers the lettered 
advertisements of the bright win- 
dows of that ‘hotel’ in the Kil- 
burn-road. She seems to see 
‘coffee-room’ emblazoned on the 
wire-blind ; the drunken woman is 
reeling on the pavement outside ; 
the rude crowd, the jolting, the 
swearing, the riot; the anxious 
night that followed—O, thank God! 
—thank God, indeed!—all that 
is over. She is no longer wretched, 
alone, helpless, friendless. A sob 
escapes her; but the tears that 
force their way into her eyes are 
tears of joy. The ordeal of sepa- 
ration is over. It has been sur- 
vived. 

Harold is here, by her side. 
Harold, her brave noble lover. 
He will protect and guard and 
cherish her in all coming time. 

‘It is too early to go into any 
hotel,’ she says, anxious to avoid 
the inquisitive glances of strangers, 
which she had learnt to dread. 
* But we are not far from Regent’s 
Park now—or we might go to Prim- 
rose Hill? Susie took me there 
one Sunday. There are benches ; 
we could sit and talk quite com- 
fortably.’ 

Charming suggestion ! It sounds 
idyllic and inviting. 

* As I was walking up Primrose Hill, 
Primrose Hill was dirty ; 
There I met a pretty miss, 
And she made me a curtsy,’ 

Harold laughs aloud as he hums 
the nursery rhyme, which he had 
forgotten he ever knew. 

‘Sweetest Clare, dearest Clare, 
wilt marry me on Monday? he 
asks, with sudden and intense 
seriousness. 
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‘We will talk about everything 
on Primrose Hill,’ she answers 
diplomatically ; and they walk on 
again, each thinking of the other, 
both happily smiling at their happy 
thoughts. 

Primrose Hill at seven o’clock on 
a balmy July morning ! 

The kitchen fires of the sur- 
rounding houses are scarcely alight 
as yet. There is no smoke to mar 
the wide prospect which stretches 
fair and clear on every side. 

Clare, tremulously happy, is 
thankful to steady herself by casual 
remarks upon the extensive view. 
Under Susie’s clever cockney tu- 
ition, the country girl has become 
learned in the signs and marvels 
of the great City. 

‘ That is the wonderful dome of 
St. Paul’s,’ she says, pointing to- 
wards the heavy stone cupola, so 
clearly defined against the pearl- 
gray eastern sky. 

‘And that huge pile straight 
ahead? It looks like a bulky 
over-masted ship.’ 

‘That is the Langham Hotel,’ 
says Clare promptly. ‘Do you 
know, I used the very words you 
did when I asked what the place 
was. Is not that strange ?’ 

This delightful coincidence of 
expression breaks the ice of en- 
forced reserve which.had so natural- 
ly followed upon their unspeakably 
great joy. They laugh aloud now, 
like a couple of happy children. 
Is not love always young ? 

And these lovers are both young 
and happy. Let them talk their 
lovers’ sense, which is nonsense to 
others, and let them laugh, if we 
cannot. 

Clare is inclined to be too re- 
served at all times ; and even now 
she is anxious to hide the extent 
of her joyous emotion under a 
mask of commonplace words. She 
is very careful, also, to keep her 
face steadily turned away from his 
while she speaks. To meet his 
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eyes would be dangerous now; 
while she looks away from him 
she can command herself per- 
fectly. 

‘ Over there, to the right, i is the 
water-tower and Page’s Folly on 
the top of Notting Hill,’ she re- 
sumes ; ‘beyond, far away in the 
distance, is Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Do you recognise the church 
there ? 

What does he care for hills or 
churches? His eyes are feasting 
on the sweet sight her beauty pre- 
sents to them; and he finds her 
lovelier than she has ever before 
appeared to him, even in his 

s. 

The details of her attractive ap- 
pearance, her features, and her 
figure are still, as Maurice had de- 
scribed them in the passport-like 
signalement he gave’to Mr. Garbles, 
the astute detective. The large 
dark eyes, the bright colour of lips 
and cheeks, and the golden-brown 
hair—all these are unchanged. 

But the expression of the girl’s 
face—how different it is from what 
Maurice has ever seen it! The 
sad hopeless look, the hunted air, 
the chill reserve and anxious 
frowns—all these have disappeared. 
Happy content lights the glorious 
eyes and lurks within the smiling 
dimples in chin and cheek. 

‘What is this spire here, right 
ahead now? asks Harold, deter- 
mined to make her turn her head 
towards him at last. 

‘That is the new church at 
Hampstead,’ she says, resolved, on 
her part, to maintain the tension 
of her overwrought feelings within 
the restraint of commonplace 
words. ‘A little farther there is 
Highgate. O, look, the sun has 
just touched the spire! It seems 
set alight !’ 

‘ Warmed by a lover’s kiss, like 
this and this !’ cries Harold. 

He can bear the restraint of con- 
ventionality no longer. If a thou- 
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sand people stood by he must have 
taken her to his loving heart, he 
must have flung his strong arms 
about her, and told her amidst pas- 
sionate kisses how he has loved 
and longed and suffered. But 
they are alone ; there is no gaping 
intrusive crowd astir yet. Heaven 
and the morning sun are above 
them—London lies at their feet. 
‘ Love? I will tell thee what it is to love! 

Itisto build with human thoughtsa shrine, 
bemmeaer = sits brooding like a beauteous 

ve; 
Where time seems young, and life a thing 


divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires com- 
bine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss ; 
Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the streams their flowery mar- 


nate en on earth, that heaven 

is surely this.’ 

Clare whispers the poetical words 
in her softest and most thrilling 
accents. 

‘And if there’s heaven on earth, 
that heaven is surely this ! echoes 
Harold. ‘It’s all quite true, dar- 
ling, except the stars. But stars 
at eight o’clock on a summer 
morning, eh?” 

At this manifest incongruity they 
both laugh aloud again. 

‘Is it really eight o'clock ? asks 
Clare, surprised. 

Her reserve has melted away, as 
the mists have done before the 
morning sun. She is neither like 
proud Maud Muller now, nor like 
that sad and weary maiden whom 
Mrs. Steele called nursery gov- 
erness and Cecilia sneered at and 
feared as a rival. She is like the 
happy light-hearted Clare Redmond 
of Torchester once again, to whom 
life presents a bright alluring pro- 
spect, and who is ready to enter 
upon it with hopeful assurance. 

They run down Primrose Hill 
hand in hand, these gay young 
lovers; and an idle policeman 
crossing their path smiles grimly 
as he looks after them. 

‘Poor youngsters |’ he mutters. 
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‘ They’s got the work of the world 
afore them, they has; they'll find 
it precious ‘ard by "and by, no 
doubt.’ 

An early omnibus is rumbling 
along the St. John’s Wood-road, 
and the conductor invites the young 
couple with a persuasive smile. 
* York and Albany !’ he cries; and 
* York and Albany " he repeats, as 
though they could not fail to ac- 
cede to this invitation. 

‘Do you think we may go back 
to Madame De— somebody’s 
house in Soho, now, Clare?’ asks 
Harold ; and, when she assents, 
he hails a hansom. 


‘O Clare, what a fright you 
have given us!’ cries Susie, meet- 
ing her blushing friend on the 
landing. ‘Wherever did you go 
to defore breakfast ?’ 

*I went with Aim; he fetched 
me. I saw him from my window,’ 
whispers Clare. 

‘Well, come in and have some 
coffee, do ; you must be famished, 
and won’t—the gentleman—your 
friend come too ?’ 

At this unceremonious invitation 
both Susie and the handsome 
stranger laugh heartily ; then they 
shake hands with the utmost cor- 


diality, and—are strangers no 
longer. 
‘But Madame? asks Clare, 


whose exceeding happiness fills 
her with a certain trepidation. She 
can scarcely realise yet that she 
belongs to Harold now, and that 
no one will have the power to in- 
terfere between them again. Until 
‘the Church has bound the knot’ 
nothing will seem assured to her. 
Perhaps Madame Delaine, who 
never allows Susie to receive visi- 
tors, will forbid Harold’s remaining 
now. 

‘O,T'll square the dear old Gran!’ 
cries Susie irreverently. ‘She has 
had her coffee; and she can’t get 
up. Leave the rest to me!’ 
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While this happy trio are enjoy- 
ing their breakfast, Maurice makes 
his appearance. 

‘I thought I should find you 
here, you renegade !’ he says, shak- 
ing his f fist at Harold. ‘ Nice quiet 
visitor you are to have in my 
chambers! Three letters of com- 
plaint handed me with my hot 
water this morning! Man on 
the ground-floor, first-floor, second- 
floor—all lifting their voices (on 
paper)—with one accord com- 
plain—’ 

‘ Never mind your fellow-lodgers,’ 
says Harold. ‘What is the pro- 
gramme you propose for to 
day ?” 

‘ That you come straight to Hyde 
Park-place with me, and make 
everything comfortable there for 
the reception of Miss Redmond.’ 

‘Now, I'll tell you my notion,’ 
says Harold, ‘which I think is 
better. It may save misunder- 
standings ; it will certainly do a- 
way with suspense, and facilitate 
every one’s future movements con- 
siderably.’ 

‘ And what is this excellent pro- 
posal?’ asks Maurice doubtfully. 
He has not much faith in his bro- 
ther’s powers of diplomatic organ- 
isation. 

‘It is that you go to Hyde Park- 
place to-day, my dear old brother 
Prim,’ says Harold, laughing, ‘and 
spend a few happy hours in the 
bosom of our family. Meanwhile, 
Clare and I have plenty to talk 
about together; so we shall go 
and spend the day in Kew Gar- 
dens; and to-morrow morning I 
shall obtain a license, and on 
Tuesday I shall present J/rs. 
Hlarold Steele to my affectionate 
parents. That is my programme!’ 

‘ But not mine, dear, dear Hal!’ 
says Clare, with eagerness. ‘ Your 
brother has proved himself kind 
and considerate. Pray let us a- 
bide by his decision, whatever it is. 
If he considers it wisest and best 





for you to go straight to your 
father, do so; for my sake ! 

‘ Will you come with me, my dar- 
ling ?’ asks Harold doubtfully. 

‘That of course, if you wish it,’ 
she says, and leaning towards him, 
whispers ‘to the world’s end now, 
if you will let me.’ 

‘I should certainly advise you 
to go to our father together,’ says 
Maurice. ‘But be prepared for 
some unpleasantness with—the la- 
dies.’ 

‘They cannot hurt me now, for 
he is with me!’ says Clare, with 
happy confidence. 

* While you two are doing your 
duty, I shall take rest and pleasure 
in talking to Miss Susie Here,’ says 
Maurice, the ever-considerate. 

He has seen the red rims round 
the little actress’s dim eyes, and he 
is sure she has suffered more than 
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she chose to admit yesterday. He 
will make it his business now to 
cheer and encourage her. The 
sight of those radiant lovers must 
depress the poor child. Her 
thoughts shall be diverted and led 
into more satisfactory channels. 
The stage is a terra incognita to 
him; but honest work, patience, 
and perseverance must tell in every 
profession, and on those points he 
has much to say to the girl whose 
love he hopes may yet be merged 
in a wholesome ambition. And so 
the lovers depart to make their 
peace with Mr, Steele sen.; and 
Mr. Steele jun. remains to talk 
common sense to poor little Susie, 
who, for the time being, is robbed 
of all active interest in life, and, 
like Maurice, only with less philo- 
sophy, views passing events from 
the wings. 


[To be concluded. ] 





PEACH-BLOOM. 


—— -—~> 


Luscious peaches grow and ripen on the sunny garden wall, 
Luscious peaches soft as velvet, blushing where the sunbeams fall ; 
Rich in sweetness, clothed in velvet, rosy, blushing in the sun, 
Hard at core and poison-kerneled are the peaches every one. 


So ye gallants that go wooing in Love’s sunny garden ways, 
Choose the fruit that is the sweetest, that is fairest to the gaze ; 
The peaches ye must gather them, the maidens ye must woo ; 
For why do peaches grow upon the trees if not for you ? 


The peaches all are sweetest on the side that sees the sun, 

The wise man never lingers till he’s tasted every one ; 

If one fail you, try another ; this remember evermore, 

Brush the bloom and taste the sweetness, but there’s poison at the core, 
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MONSIEUR MARS. 
By W. B, GUINEE. 
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MONSIEUR Mars is greatly altered 
since the time when he was the 
Gallic Camulus. But the change 
is more in appearance than in es- 
sentials. What Von Moltke found 
him ten years ago Cesar proved 
and Silius Italicus painted him 
twenty centuries before. ‘ Brave 
and boastful, fierce at the first on- 
set, but unsteady in maintaining it.’ 
Such is his portrait by the author of 
the Punica, that eccentric genius 
whoeclipsed Dr. Tanner bystarving 
himself to death. The cultus of 
the war-god has within a decade 
become somewhat discredited in 
France. The centre of that idola- 
try has been shifted from the Seine 
to the Spree. This transfer is the 
benefit France has reaped from her 
humiliation and the price Germany 
pays for her triumph. As regards 
France, it is the difference between 
Republic and Empire or Mon- 
archy ; for the Grand Louis made 
as wanton slaughter as the Great 
Napoleon. The worst that can 
be said of the Republic up to the 
present is, that it has slaughtered 
in self-defence. It is true, no 
doubt, that there are set up, and 
in full function at the present mo- 
ment throughout France, no less 
than twenty-one high altars to 
Moloch—every altar with its hier- 
archy and lesser ministers, horse, 
foot, and artillery—thirty thousand 
strong. But this vast church mili- 
tant is no natural institution of the 
Republic, but a hateful conse- 
quence of the Empire, whose roots 
are in glory as Fame has her foot- 
Ing in the cloud. 

Monsieur Mars has never been 


more earnest in his vocation than 
just now; but the national cir- 
cumstances have never been less 
favourable to the exercise of it. 
Goodman Grévy is not Bonaparte. 
A greater than Grévy says the only 
enemy to be faced is clericalism. 
So far the police have had the 
mastery against this antagonist. 
It is the old story: ‘In times of 
war all things are warlike ; in times 
of peace all things are peaceful.’ 
The contrast is as that of a battle- 
piece by Vernet, with a barrack- 
room sketch by Randon. In one 
of his vignettes, the Imperial painter 
draws a figure of the Corsican con- 
queror borne on the shoulders of 
armed France, which bends, crush- 
ed almost to the ground, by the 
weight of the glorious effigy. The 
croquis militaire of to-day shows us 
fighting France enjoying a soldier’s 
holiday in camp or garrison, and 
seemingly in no more martial mood 
than the President himself, the 
sensible citizen who rules, like 
the Roi d’Yvetot, ‘dormant fort 
bien sans gloire.’ The panic-mon- 
gers warn us that these halcyon 
days are uncertain, and that the 
omens of change are growing and 
darkening apace. If so, it cannot 
be helped. Nations do not forgive 
and forget. In Rome, after Phi- 
lippi, they built a temple to Mars 
the Avenger. In France, after 
Sedan, they raised an army of three 
millions, and dedicated it to the 
Revanche. While vengeance and 
feud are shrined in such a fashion, 
the Millennium cannot be very 
near. 

Monsieur Mars is an old ac- 
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quaintance of ours. As his own 
phrase goes, we saw the white of 
his eye at Hastings. We have 
met him on many a red field since 
then. The whirligig of time has 
wrought between him and us a 
change of feeling which is among 
the curiosities of history. Long be- 
fore ‘Calais Gate’ was painted, or 
Lien Chi Altangi wrote to his friend 
Fum Hodam that story of the an- 
cient and patriotic British mariner, 
the average Englishman hated the 
Frenchman with a more or less in- 
telligent hatred, as his hereditary 
enemy, as a meagre slave who fed 
on frogs and wore wooden shoes. 
He makes but a feeble show against 
the stout yeoman of the English 
Henrys. Even that pink of pol- 
troons, Ancient Pistol, shirking the 
fight and waylaying the fugitives 
at Agincourt, makes prize of a 
Frenchman more cowardly than 
himself, and clears his two hundred 
crowns of ransom by the transac- 
tion. Royal Hal himself, though no 
boaster—and begging Heaven’s 
pardon for his present brag—tells 
the French herald Mountjoy that 
sickness has pulled down his fol- 
lowing till ‘almost no better than 
so many French are they,’ of 
whom, when in health, exclaims 
this valiant Prince, 


‘I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen,’ 


Familiarity appears to have bred 
contempt as years passed ; for we 
have this estimate of three to one en- 
larged by Goldsmith’s tar, when he 
assured the travelled Celestial that 
‘one Englishman is able to beat 
five French at anytime.’ And yet 
either we varied our opinion at 
times, or some of us thought better 
of the foe. In the days when 
Monsieur Mars sang ‘ Malbrook,’ 
and the object of his chant re- 
warded him with ‘ piper’s pay— 
more kicks than halfpence’—the 
mighty Churchill and his lieuten- 
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ants respected their Gallic anta- 
gonists. The iconoclasts who go 
ravaging through history, over- 
throwing whatever is romantic and 
of pleasing aspect in it, insist that 
the chivalric exchange between 
Lord Charles Hay and the Count 
d’Auteroches never took place at 
all, but that the gentlemen of the 
English Guard, the moment they 
got within range, commenced to 
blaze away, and were promptly 
peppered in return by Messieurs 
les Gardes Frangaises. Sentiment, 
however, will not relinquish so 
gracious a tradition on the word of 
a grudging scepticism. If the epi- 
sode did not happen, it ought to 
have happened ; and the warriors 
who passed between them such 
polite preliminaries to slaughter 
were surely worthy of each other’s 
steel, and clearly thought so too. 

That stout duel between Saxe 
and Cumberland is one of the 
few victories Monsieur Mars has 
scored to his credit in the course 
of a long exchange of blows with 
us. Since then we have built 
Waterloo Bridge—rather a foil to 
the Rue Fontenoy. But since then, 
also, we have raised the Guards’ 
Memorial in Waterloo-place. It 
is reassuring to contemplate the 
monument of the entente cordiale 
just now especially, when even M. 
John Lemoinne cuts with unkind 
criticism at our Prime Minister, 
and every oracle in France betrays 
a sub-acid satisfaction at the mis- 
fortunes of a respected ally, and 
the rebuffs which have overtaken 
the enterprises of a statesmanship 
whose valour they declare to be 
altogether in advance of its discre- 
tion, and whose adventures they 
decline to share. 

Monsieur Mars has not been so 
much en évidence lately as when he 
‘bore the tricolour through Europe 
uncontrolled,’ or when, finding no 
rival on the Continent willing to 
tread on the tail of his coat, he 
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went looking for fight to the other 
side of the world. Times are 
greatly changed with him. He is 
now the military Micawber, coiled 
for a spring. His crest has been 
terribly lowered by the disaster 
which seems to have made a wiser, 
or at least a less boastful, man of 
him. Nothing in human affairs is 
much more certain than the Re- 
vanche. Every true German, says 
Goethe, hates the French as much 
as he loves their wine. The very 
poets fight international duels with 
poisoned verses that keep wrath 
rankling and warm. ‘Off, Gallic 
dogs, from our German Rhine! yells 
Korner. ‘ We have had your Rhine, 
ye German hounds, and shall have 
itagain !’ shrieks back De Musset. 
Tyrtzeus bewails in France to-day ; 
to-morrow he may be calling all 
sons of the Fatherland to lay the 
insolent victor low. Monsieur 
Mars knows what is coming. His 
instinct, his antipathy, his amour 
propre tell him it is inevitable, and 
experience warns him it will be no 
child’s play. But though he pre- 
pares seriously he prepares confi- 
dently for the struggle. As the 
choleric Captain MacMorris would 
say, he does not know the Teuton 
as good a man as himself. ‘Ca 
sera dur,’ he sings over his chofin, 
but ‘ot. le pére a passé passera 
bien l'enfant.’ Adversity, it must 
be said, has been of wholesome 
use to him. He carries himself 
with more solidity and less swagger, 
of which he had too much. The 
fact speaks for the grim earnestness 
with which he confronts the future. 
He seems to have taken the sober 
tone of the Republic just as he 
reflected the tawdry splendour of 
Imperial pageantry. Perhaps Mon- 
sieur Mars has never been quite 
correctly depictured. Our carica- 
turists, from Hogarth to Gilray, and 
down even to Leech, make him 
physically a lean, miserable, dimin- 
utive warrior, whereas he is in 


reality a sizeable fellow enough, 
generally making up in breadth 
what he lacks in height ; sturdy, 
robust, and active of build; fit in 
short to go anywhere and do any- 
thing, particularly in days when 
the murderous mitraille of the 
breech-loader places the pigmy on 
a level with the giant. It may be 
that we take too much for granted 
ia respect also of his moral quali- 
ties. Our off-hand idea of him is 
that of a brave, sanguine, bombas- 
tic fighting man, gallant of deed, 
but valiant of tongue ; a good sol- 
dier, buta Gascon. Well, it is true 
that he is comrade of the ridiculous 
Chauvin as well as of the magnifi- 
cent Latour d’Auvergne. Itis true 
also that he knows how to value 
himself. Count Ségur tells us that 
every private of the grande armée 
thought himself a greater personage 
than the sovereigns he had helped 
to depose, and comported himself 
in conquered capitals as if he alone 
had achieved the conquest. This 
amiable complacency is not con- 
fined to the French soldier. M. 
Hugo considers France and civili- 
sation the most veritable and su- 
perb of all synonyms. And there 
is not a pékin in all France, Pari- 
sian or provincial, but believes him- 
self of a nation supreme in the 
trade of war and in the cult of 
peace. Calamity cannot shake 
the happy Gaul out of his self- 
esteem — that failing which so 
nearly resembles virtue. 

So far, we have been studying 
Monsieur Mars in his martial as- 
pect. Suppose we take him in mufti, 
while the lion is in his lamblike 
moments, when he has laid aside 
the spearand horrenthelm to ply the 
distaff with the housemaids of Om- 
phale, or to smoke the pipe ofpeace 
and drain the bowl to friendship. 
No man is more a hero to the comic 
artist than he is to the valet-de- 
chambre. The fierce legionary of 
Meissonier or of De Neuville, of 














Schuyler or of Riou, is quite an- 
other figure in the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of Randon or Gostiaux, of 
Cham or Baric. The first four paint 
for us the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance, the tragedy and horror of 
war. The other four show us the 
commonplace, unheroic, agreeable 
side of the windpipe-slitting art. 
It is as if we quitted our place in 
front of the spectacle, with its thun- 
der, smoke, and glitter, and had 
a look behind the scenes. The 
drawing is somewhat in grotesque, 
but it is a true rendering, and with 
its accompanying story is interest- 
ing and valuable for the glimpse it 
gives us of a phase of French life 
and manners very little known out- 
side France. We have heard and 
read and seen a great deal of the 
French soldier in his military or- 
ganisation ; his discipline, what 
Iago calls ‘ the bookish theoric’ of 
his profession ; of his performance 
in the imminent deadly breach and 
other situations of emergency. 
But we have heard, read, and seen 
very little of him in barracks, at 
the canteen, in the awkward squad, 
at the school, the stable, at the 
corvée, in those flirtations with 
Venus to which Mars, whatever 
be his nationality, devotes a liberal 
proportion of the hours not given 
to his country. 

Favoured by the artists named, 
we introduce ourselves, by way of 
beginning, to the highest type, liter- 
ally at least, of the French soldier. 
This is the tambour-major. Who- 
ever has seen Monthabor in Mr. 
Farnie’s brilliant adaptation may 
gather a very lively notion of this 
gorgeous personality. But Mr. 
Kelleher cannot be expected to 
reflect the exaggerated self-con- 
sciousness, the gigantesque vanity, 
that ‘ pride in his post, defiance in 
his eye,’ which never fail to dis- 
tinguish the tall leader of the band. 
It so happens that the tambour- 
major is at present the cause of 
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sharp criticism in the French War 
Department. The bureau, which 
prefers the utilitarian to the pic- 
turesque, having determined to 
abolish the dram in the French 
army, the question arose whether 
the drum-major must not follow the 
instrument. The military authori- 
ties think he must, if indeed they 
have not already decided his fate. 
But journalists, like Paul Foucher 
of the JVational, came forward in 
energetic protest against what they 
consider a shabby and ill-advised 
economy. In support of their view 
they narrate some very remarkable 
stories of the wonderful services 
rendered in critical situations by a 
personage whom the bureaucrats 
blindly doom as more ornamental 
than useful. We are told, for in- 
stance, that during a disorderly 
rout and retreat of Vinoy’s corps, 
after one of the early battles of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the panic- 
struck soldiery ran rather than 
marched from Mézitres in the Ar- 
dennes as far as Marle on the 
Aisne. Broken in spirit, and 
spent by the hardships of the flight, 
‘old soldiers fell on the road like 
worn-out horses.’ But the retreat 
had to be kept up without halt, for 
thirty thousand Germans were at 
their heels. Then appeared the 
tambour-major, and wrought a 
miracle. M. Foucher, who was 
one of the fugitives, tells us, ‘no- 
thing kept up the spirit and hope of 
us youngsters but the bare sight of 
our unconquerable tambour-major. 
He strode at the head of the regi- 
ment like a living pillar. Even 
upon that endless stretch of road, 
where the cathedral of Laon, upon 
its high rock, seems to be ever 
only a few perches distant, and 
ever proves to be some leagues 
farther, our tambour-major never 
drooped. Marching ahead of us 
at the quick step, he kept merrily 
flinging up his staff high into the 
air, catching it again as it fell, so 
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that its golden haft glittered like a 
star among the green leaves over- 
head.’ While he kept up his hearty 
jongleur play, ‘ the foe were sullen- 
ly firing’ in the rear of the retreat ; 
but the sight of their leader put 
new heart into the soldiery, and 
the end was that the trusty shep- 
herd, flourishing his pastoral crook 
as described, brought his flock to 
their distant bivouac that night 
without losing a laggard or a ma- 
lingerer. 

With a record like this, which 
might be supplemented by a fa- 
mous episode from the campaign 
in Egypt, it is not surprising that 
the tambour-major respects him- 
self as a notable element in the 
French army. Accordingly when 
the grisette of his soul, glancing 
archly up at her tall gallant, as an 
insular nursery-maid seeks in the 
altitude the eye of her guardsman, 
puts the piercing question, ‘I hear 
they are going to suppress the tam- 
bour-majors Jour /’économie, we are 
prepared for the reply in the let- 
ter-press to M. Randon’s sketch, 
‘Suppress the tambour-majors! Im- 
possible! When France can find 
milliards on her signature, she is 
still rich enough to pay for her 
glory.’ After this sublime retort 
we turn with expectancy to another 
passage from the same pencil. Two 
drum-majors meet. They are Ziré 
a quatre épingles, for it is a field- 
day. Surveying each other with mu- 
tual and merited admiration, says 
the first, ‘The power which could 
place in line of battle just one bat- 
talion of lads like us would be 
pretty safe. I think the others 
would think twice before coming 
to grips with us.’ Number two 
makes answer, ‘You might say 
without boasting, that that day the 
European equilibrium would be 
destroyed.’ Here is Monthabor 
taking his ease at his wine-shop in 
company with certain civilians, 
who listen, awed alike by his size 
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and his swagger. He has evidently 
‘come the old soldier’ most prodi- 
giously already, and, judging by 
the expression of his audience, he 
is heard in good faith, and without 
sense of the absurd, when he ob- 
serves, 

*I have heard it said that Alex- 
ander, Czesar, Charlemagne, and 
other great men of antiquity had 
each a hobby, a prejudice, a mania 
—what not: well, I cannot bear 
to see two swords lying across, or 
the salt-cellar turned over. But 
this only shows you that even we 
—nous autres—have also our weak 
side.’ Again, it is Monthabor and 
his double discussing the grand 
central principle of Republicanism. 
He settles it from a personal stand- 
point : 

‘No, no; don’t tell me all men 
are equal. You can’t persuade me 
that the man who would not reach 
to my shoulder stands on the same 
level with me.’ 

Monthabor is after all but mor- 
tal, and will now and then get into 
scrapes like smaller men. If held 
to account, he leaves the responsi- 
bility on others. 

‘Major,’ says the orderly, ‘the co- 
lonel has given you eight days of con- 
signe for absence from inspection.’ 

* All right ; the deau sexe of An- 
gouléme will have to get along as 
well as they can for these eight 
days. If any misfortune happens 
I wash my hands of it.’ 

This allusion to the deau sexe 
brings us by an easy stage to an- 
other salient trait in the character 
of Monsieur Mars. It is curious 
to study in its French version that 
romance of the British area in 
which Thomas Atkins and Jane 
Cook are the Edwin and Angelina 
ofa cupboard-love. In the Boule- 
vard, as in Belgravia, the canticle 
of the kitchen is as they warble it 
in the Grand Duchy of Gerolstein. 
Do they do the thing better in 
France? This is a matter of opi- 














nion; but certainly Corporal Hache- 
fer of the Sapeurs appears far 
more elaborate in his wooing than 
Corporal Thomas Atkins herein- 
before named. Here we have 
Hachefer seated in the kitchen, 
all among the stew-pans. The 
somewhat blowsy queen of that 
land of Cockayne ministers to him 
in person a dainty little dinner. 
Charmed in stomach, if not in 
soul, the poetical pioneer lays down 
his knife and fork to take delicate- 
ly the fair hand of the lady, and 
convey it to his lips in ecstasy, as 
he murmurs, ‘O my angel, let me 
kiss the lovely fingers that made 
this delightful fricandeau ’ There 
is a good deal of the Horace Skim- 
pole about this other fastidious 
Jantassin. But he has a more 
subtle or less enthusiastic spirit 
than Hachefer. ‘Sweets!’ he cries, 
as in protest against such lavish 
entertainment ; ‘ O, but this is non- 
sense, my Rosalie. A simple bis- 
cuit and a glass of malaga is all I 
want to wind up with—before the 
coffee.’ It is to be feared our brave 
Atkins of the Coldstreams does 
not find such banqueting await 
him in the basement. We doubt 
also whether the unsophisticated 
Briton could equal his French 
counterpart in the knack of pay- 
ing for his feast with a flattery. 
Fancy the British Maria Jane play- 
fully crowning her middle-aged 
masculine features with the helmet 
of her martial follower, who in- 
stantly caps the incident with his 
‘Maria Jane, if my shako were a 
casque, and that I did not know 
you, I should take you for Bellona, 
the goddess of war—militairement 
parlant, qualifies the deludhering 
Hachefer, thus blarneying his Ca- 
therine. 

Beausabre ofthe Horse is a loftier 
person, if possible, than either 
Saperjon of the corps d’élite or 
Baliveau of the line. He meets 
Caroline, with her market-basket 
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and shining morning face, fetching 
home the basis of dinner. His eye 
is on the basket, not on its bearer: 

‘ Caroline, why have you bought - 
asparagus when I told you to buy 
artichokes ?” 

‘But my master does not like 
artichokes.’ 

‘But is that a reason, Caroline? 
Take care; I am good, but it won't 
do to abuse my patience.’ 

Certainly Monsieur Mars has a 
grandiose mode of declaring him- 
self. We find him seated on a bench 
in the Jardin des Plantes, not far 
from the elephants: Venus is at 
his side. Half unsheathing his 
sword-bayonet, he cries, with a 
passion which scares the damsel, 

‘What can I do to prove my 
love? Do you wish me to knock 
down the first comer? Would you 
like me to lay at your feet the trunk 
of that elephant? Perhaps you 
prefer me to swallow this sword to 
the hilt? No matter; speak, and 
it is done!’ 

Bestow on this chivalric soul a 
double chevron, raise him to the 
grade of corporal, and then hear 
him pour forth his soul from that 
elevation. 

‘Eulalie, though I am terrible 
to my subordinates, yet, softenea 
by your charms, I obey you as the 
little lamb obeys the shepherdess.’ 

Eulalie does her grandiloquent 
sous-officier the honour to visit him 
as he is putting the said subordi- 
nates through the goose-step. Art- 
fully does the martial rogue make 
the Johnny Raws serve as foils to 
his rank and authority. 

‘ Look, Eulalie,’ he cries, direct- 
ing the damsel’s attention to his 
awkward squad, poised each on 
his one leg, like a roosting fowl ; 
then giving the word, ‘ Peloton, en 
avant; pas ordinaire; marche— 
one, two—one, two—one, two. 
There they go, you see. And to 
say that, if I did not stop them, 
these lads would just go on like 
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that—one, two; one, two—with- 
out ever stopping! But now you 
shall see, O Eulalie, idol of my 
soul! when I say, Halt! what power 
there is in the word of command.’ 

Should the idol of his soul hap- 
pen to surprise Monsieur Mars in a 
position of disadvantage, he seems 
able to carry himself with dignity 
in the situation. A certain Theresa, 
spending her holiday out, calls upon 
her gallant unexpectedly, in his 
camp or caserne. He is cook for 
the day, and the long sword, saddle, 
bridle of the dashing heavy dragoon 
are exchanged for a dingy blouse, 
a bonnet de coton, and the sadots 
of a labourer. In this garb he is 
surprised by his fair visitor. Off 
goes the fatigue-cap, and, with a 
bow worthy of the grand age of the 
national politeness, he pleads, 

‘Mademoiselle, you will excuse 
my presenting myself to you in this 
state, but I am cook to-day.’ 

‘How? you are cook! Then 
you have deceived me by passing 
yourself off as a dragoon.’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle’ (more in 
sorrow than in anger), ‘if your 
heart has not distinguished in me 
anything besides a helmet and a 
pair of spurs, it is I who am de- 
ceived in the sincerity of your 
sentiments.’ 

Saperjon knows how to vindi- 
cate himself as well as his comrade 
of the cavalry. Promenading with 
the object of his affections, he hears 
her, in feminine petulance, con- 
trast his low stature with the tower- 
ing height of a cuirassier swagger- 
ing by. 

‘ Madame,’ says the fiery manni- 
kin, ‘if you measure my merit by 
my inches, let me say, for your 
judgment—psssst !’ with a fillip of 
the fingers to point the moral of 
the hiss. 

That same cuisine militaire just 
alluded to furnishes a frequent 
theme for the French caricaturist. 
Look at this delegate, sent by his 
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company to the cook-house with a 
specimen of the day’s dinner and 
a protest. He makes his com- 
plaint : his comrades have sent him 
to ask how it is that there are so 
many snails in the vegetables. To 
which the cook, probably a barris- 
ter, a physician, or a professor, in 
civil life, makes answer : 

‘ Friend, have you not read the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid? No? 
I thought so. Well, if you had 
read that agreeable work you would 
have learnt that the snail is but 
the butterfly disguised. Now, do 
you mean to contend that the but- 
terfly is a disgusting object? You 
donot? Very well, then, what is it 
you come here to complain about ? 

This feat of reasoning leaves the 
delegate to all appearance floored ; 
but he presents himself more cate- 
gorically on another occasion, 
this time on his own behalf. 

‘My captain, I have to com- 
plain, first, that the cooking is 
always the same; second, that the 
rations are too small ; third, that the 
cook has not clean hands, and all 
the squadron are sick of him.’ 

This is, perhaps, the dainty sol- 
dier, whom we overhear elsewhere 
soliloquising over a scullion’s work : 

‘And to say, when I was at 
home, if I had to wash the vessels 
I should have thought myself dis- 
graced for ever, while here it is a 
favour !’ 

This question of rations, which 
continues to exercise French mili- 
tary critics a good deal, may give 
rise to a point of orthoepy, all the 
more interesting on this side of 
the Channel, as it relates to the 
unhappy consonant supposed to be 
maltreated only in our brumous 
isle. 

Corporal Poisfol and his sergeant 
are dining, face to face, out of the 
same bowl, it would seem, and cer- 
tainly off the same bench, which 
serves them at once as chair and 
table. Poisfol lifts the cover of the 














mess-tin, and the sight of the con- 
tents provokes an exclamation. 

**Aricots ! he says. 

‘*Aricots !’ repeats the sergeant, 
with severity. ‘You know, Cor- 
poral Poisfol, that the word takes 
an / aspirated, and that we say 
haricots.’ 

‘ But then,’ retorts Poisfol, ‘ why 
do we say ’annetons, abricots, as- 
paragus, and the ’atchets of the 
sappers ?” 

‘Why? responds the sergeant, 
with some confusion of the objects 
cited in argument. ‘ Because these 
vegetables have not the 4 aspir- 
ated.’ 

‘Well, then, what does the 2 
aspirated belong to, sergeant ?” 

* What does it belong to? I have 
given you the reasons, and then 
you want also to know the why 
and the what! Respect the de- 
cisions of the Academy as your 
reasons.’ 

And thus triumphantly the ser- 
geant extricates himself from a 
difficult position. To feign know- 
ledge being the next best thing to 
having knowledge, the Frenchman, 
of what we should call non-com- 
missioned rank, has an admirable 
faculty, in his comic presentation 
at least, for assuming a virtue if he 
have it not. 

‘Pardon, brigadier,’ cries Bali- 
veau for self and fellows, painfully 
spelling over the daily journal in 
their barrack-room ; ‘ perhaps you 
would kindly tell me what is an 
epopee.’ 

‘ Pignouf! there is no such word.’ 

‘ But pardon, brigadier. Here is 
what this journal says: “ Neither 
in ancient nor modern history is 
there any epopee comparable to 
that of Napoleon.”’ 

*O, now I see what you are 
driving at. Epopee—ah, of course 
—it’s a technical term, derived 
from the Hebrew.’ 

‘ But, brigadier—’ 

‘Let me finish, Do you know 
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Hebrew? No? Very well, then, 
what do you mean by asking ques- 
tions on these things which you 
are not able to understand ?’ 

The French /ourlourou thirsts 
for information; but the Pierian 
spring does not appear copious in 
quantity or satisfactory in quality. 
We find him taking his draught at 
the école régimentale. The sergeant- 
instructor challenges him, 

‘Here, you Champvert, who 
want to pass yourself off for a 
clever fellow, can you tell me how 
many genders there are? 

‘ Three, sergeant : the masculine, 
the feminine, and the neuter.’ 

‘And the gendre humain, you 
stupid ; where do you leave that?” 

The schoolmaster must be very 
much abroad, in the case of Mon- 
sieur Mars, if that functionary is 
the haphazard selection described 
by Randon. 

‘ Hey, comrade, isn’t it very good 
ofthe colonel? He has just nomi- 
nated me monitor of the grammar- 
class in the regimental school. It 
happens to be the only branch of 
knowledge I have not mastered to 
the bottom.’ 

‘In that case, corporal, I should 
decline the post if I were you.’ 

‘Decline the post! Never! I 
am commanded to make them learn 
grammar, and they will have to 
learn it, or know for what.’ 

The military caste in France 
lacks education; the contrast in 
this respect between the hosts 
of Gaul and Germany being, as 
the world knows, very marked, 
and, it may be concluded, very signi- 
ficant. We doubt whether an Eng- 
lish reader would see any point in 
a joke by Mr. Punch kindred to 
that which tickles with the pleasant 
sting of jest when printed in the 

Journal pour Rire. A swordsman, 
whose laced sleeve advertises the 
intelligence he does not possess, is 
summoned by his captain, who says, 
‘You have reported the Cheva- 
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lier Pinson for grossly insulting 
you: what was the insult ? 

‘My captain, I dare not repeat 
the word.’ 

*O, come on—out with it.’ 

‘Well, captain, he called me 
“biped !”’ 

The proverbial antipathy of the 
Frenchman to the saddle is another 
fruitful theme for Randon and 
his brethren. The mishaps and 
miseries which attend the transfor- 
mation of the raw material into the 
indifferently competent horseman 
are portrayed in an amusing variety, 
and with a verisimilitude which 
suggests that there is here, as in 
other aspects of the we militaire, 
a mine of merriment our insular 
funambulists might explore to good 
purpose. The troubles of the 
French cavalier begin with the first 
mount, His introduction to his 
charger is a solemnity in manner 
and spirit most unlikely in an Eng- 
lish military stable, but natural 
enough in a French one. 

‘Bichette,’ says the brigadier to 
the troop-horse, whose acquaint- 
ance her future master would far 
rather not make, as may be clearly 
gathered from his attitude and ex- 
pression, ‘ Bichette, my old girl, I 
present to thee this young con- 
script, who aspires to the honour 
of being known tothee. Treat him 
with indulgence, give him the bene- 
fit of thy great experience—he 
wants it—but if he presumes upon 
thy good-nature, call him to order 
vigorously.’ 

The formality of introduction 
having been performed in this vein 
of humorous /ufoyance, Bichette 
takes an early opportunity of dis- 
obeying the word of command and 
running away with the conscript, 
whom she finally deposits prone 
and groaning on the parade-ground. 
There is no sympathy for the pros- 
trate centaur. On the contrary, 
the brigadier, brutally breaking ajest 
which does not tell in full transla- 
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tion, demands, ‘What right had 
you to go ventre a terre, when I 
ordered you to trot only ?’ 

The conscript may be very stupid 
or very sly. Inthe first case, being 
thrown, and asked if he is hurt, he 
will make reply, ‘O no, lieutenant ; 
fortunately I fell on my head, other- 
wise I should have been smashed.’ 

The sly species is at the exercise 
of the saut de fosse—jumping the 
ditch. The riding-instructor and 
three comrades have managed to 
clear the obstacle in more or less 
brilliant style. One youth remains 
still on the wrong bank calmly 
sitting his steed. 

‘Now, then, No. 4,’ shouts the 
brigadier across the trench, ‘ is that 
jump for to-day or to-morrow ?” 

‘ Well, if it’s all the same to you, 
brigadier, we'll leave it for to-mor- 
row.’ 

The pair of youthful volunteers 
d'un an are very naive indeed who 
accost their colonel with the re- 
quest, 

‘Pardon, Monsieur le Colonel, 
but perhaps you would let us off all 
roll-calls, drills, and fatigue duty, 
as I and my comrade here like to 
be able to take our time over our 
pipe and glass.’ 

It is said that the French army, 
as reorganised, is in some respects 
a military model. Among its exem- 
plary features we hear particularly 
of the attention paid by its under 
officers to matters of detail. They 
appear to be vigilant, but then their 
happy knack of making trivialities 
important enables them to enjoy 
the delusion that their duties are 
worthier of heroic minds than the 
facts suggest. 

‘ How is it,’ says the sergeant, 
‘that your shoes are not better 
polished ?” 

‘I don’t know, sergeant ; it was 
not I who bought the cirage.’ 

‘If you do not know, go and in- 
form yourself; and take care how 
you present yourself again before 
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me with shoes of which the polish 
necessitates fresh observations. 
You hear ? 

The pay of the French soldier 
may be small, but it is dispensed in 
a fashion which might have an effect 
on the amount akin to that the 
spectacles of the miser had upon 
his dinner. Here is a company 
being paid. The warrior in actual 
receipt is a raw conscript. Listen 
to the pay-sergeant as he drops the 
coppers into the open palm as 
though each sou were a diamond. 

‘No. ro, you have there twenty- 
five centimes’ (twopence half- 
penny). ‘From this forward the 
State will pay you every five days 
an equal sum. Nowattend. You 
have the right to consecrate this 
money to your wants, and even to 
your pleasures, but be prudent, 
and, above all, no excess.’ 

A pendant to this passage is 
found in the adventure of two 
heroes on holiday. One stops a 
chocolate purveyor, and desperately 
orders a cup—price twosous. With 
that his comrade throws himself 
upon him, and breaks into dissua- 
sions and reproaches. 

‘Fool,’ he cries, ‘art thou, then, 
Croesus! And thinkest thou that 
we have in twelve sous each too 
much wherewith to dip our beaks 
before tattoo, but thou must rush 
into luxuries ? 

Now, if he had bought that cho- 
colate, and a corporal of his corps 
had caught him in the act of swal- 
lowing it, ten to one he would have 
had the cup dashed from his lips, 
with the rebuke addressed to a 
companion-in-arms, found buying 
an orange on the public thorough- 
fare, ‘Wretch, do you want to dis- 
honour your regiment ?” 

The plight of the jeunesse dorée, 
forced by the conscription out of 
the ease and indulgence of civil 
life into the rough discipline of the 
camp, is a topic much illustrated. 
Two young men, in the singularly 
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beggarly fatigue dress of the French 
Jfantassin, are at the corvée. The 
hand-barrow, which answers for 
them to the galley of the antique 
slave, is laden with spoil from the 
stable, where they are plying pitch- 
fork in small imitation of the labour 
of Hercules. Says one, ‘Are you 
ready, my dear baron? ‘As you 
please, my dear viscount.’ And 
with this mutual notice they bear 
off their burden. 

Says full private the Count Vieil- 
leroche to Corporal le Tailleur, 
both being reservists called out for 
exercise, 

‘Now, corporal, there’s a good 
child, and give us an easy time of it.’ 

‘But, Private Vieilleroche, do 
you presume to suggest his duty to 
your superior officer ? 

*O no, corporal; only I shall 
pay you now that old bill, and in- 
tend, the moment training is over, 
to order ten suits, cash down.’ 

*O, merci, Monsieur le Count; 
in that case— 

It is, perhaps, the count and an 
aristocrat comrade we meet sally- 
ing forth, lunettes on nose, treatise 
under arm, from the sad/e de théorie. 
They produce emblazoned cigar- 
cases, and prepare to light up. The 
brigadier passing observes and re- 
sents this display. 

‘ People ought at least have the 
decency not to swagger with such 
machines before comrades who are 
hard pushed to beg, borrow, or 
steal a pipe of canteen tobacco.’ 

Monsieur le Count meets the 
rude thrust with the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath: 

‘En vérité, tis annoying, briga- 
dier; perhaps you would do me the 
great favour of accepting one?” 

Brigadier, promptly responding 
with action suited to the word, 

* What I said, you know, was not 
for myself, gentlemen ; and, after all, 
it would be a pity to waste stuff like 
this on clods who would not know 
how to appreciate it.’ 
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A little episode of fatigue-duty 
deserves repetition. Private Chan- 
teur dawdles along, lazily trailing 
his wheelbarrow, as he creeps like 
a snail unwillingly to work. His 
soul is above buttons and the bar- 
row, for he renders what may be 
called a French version of ‘The 
Girl I left behind me ’’ 

‘To go where glory waits me 
I quit my Julia's fond embrace ; 
Tis only Fame elates me : 
To live for love I deem disgrace, 
With high heroic ardour 
My soul exults———’ 

‘Two days confined to barracks 
for being late, and two more for 
singing while on duty.’ It is the 
lieutenant who interrupts. 

In France only, where every sol- 
dier is still said to carry the mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack, could 
we hear Corporal Biberon complain 
to his comrades of grade. ‘Ay, gen- 
tlemen, there’s Blondeau captain, 
and no mistake about it. Name of 
a little good man! Blondeau cap- 
tain, and we here marking time for 
blockheads of recruits !—Blondeau, 
a lascar who never could dress the 
tail of his horse, and always came 
sneaking to me when he wanted 
his miserable goutte de deux sous [ 
—Anglict, ‘his bloomin’ drop o’ 
four-half.’ 

French military life has no more 
salient subject for pleasant pen or 
pencil than that battered wreck of 
gore and giory, that brand snatched 
from the burning, the Invalid. 
L’Ancien says to the suitor, 

‘If you return with all your limbs, 
mind, you shall not have my 
daughter.’ 

Old as he is, for ladies’ love un- 
fit—being, it may be, maimed and 
mutilated at Waterloo—the gallant 
remnant of him does not hesitate 
to whisper to the buxom and 
laughing donne, 

‘I have only one arm, I know; 
but though I am short of one wing 
of love, that won’t hinder me from 
flying to the rendezvous.’ 


He repays the vivandiere for the 
petit verre she serves him from her 
little cantine with a tender speech : 

‘ Madame, I flatter myself I have 
yet one good leg, one good arm, 
and one good eye; so, if ever you 
chance to be a widow, and that 
you think of taking for a second 
husband a man who adores you, 
all you have to do is to come to 
the Hoétel, 1st division, Rochelle 
corridor No. 9, and ask for the 
Troubadour; that’s all I say to 
you.’ 

It is surely the same Trou- 
badour who is striving to make 
head against a hurricane which 
takes the heroic cripple on his 
wooden leg at a malignant disad- 
vantage. Young France happens 
to be passing, and hastens to the 
rescue, 

‘ Give me your arm, my ancient ; 
this storm blows so hard, you may 
fall.’ 

The veteran, defying tempest 
and time alike, makes answer : 

‘Young fellow, I never fall but 
at the feet of pretty women; put 
that in your pipe, and let it teach 
you manners’ (Apprends ¢a pour ta 
gouverne). 

A final glimpse at the martial 
patriarch as he makes holiday to 
enjoy the very frugal allowance of 
pocket-money the State pays him 
once a month or so. 

*Come, Tuetout,’ he cries, ‘I 
have yet something left, and I 
know a little corner where good 
liquor flows like skim-milk, and 
only costs eight sous.’ 

‘Sabretache,’ says Tuetout, ‘I 
have never seen the Tempter of 
mankind, and, only I know you, I 
would say you were he. But about 
this corner—it may be easy to get 
there, and hard to find our way 
back.’ 

‘Tuetout,’ retorts Sabretache, 
‘we found our way back from Mos- 
cow. Eh? Verywell,then. Column, 
forward !—right wheel—a-r-r-rche !’ 


\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE AND FAITH. 


WHEN Marie got down-stairs she 
found George restlessly pacing the 
hall. He stopped when he saw 
her, looked at her sadly, and held 
out his hand. She cast one rapid 
glance at him, and then, fixing her 


- eyes on the floor, silently held out 


her hand to him. He stooped, 
kissed her glove, and then, having 
opened the inner door for her, she 
passed out, followed by him. 

‘Only my glove!’ she thought. 
‘Only my glove 

As they turned out of Peter’s- 
row he offered her his arm, and 
said, 

‘I want to havea quiet talk with 
you, Marie.’ 

She said nothing. She looked 
down, and, counting the divisions 
in the flags as she passed, 

‘Only my glove,’ she thought 
drearily ; ‘only my glove he kissed. 
Morethanaglove hascome between 
his hand and mine—between his 
lips and mine. If he had put his 
arms round me in the hall and 
kissed me, and said, “My own 
Marie!” I should have forgotten 
everything but that I was his. Now 
I do not know what to forget. In 
the old time I belonged to myself; 
of late I have belonged to him. 
Now he seems not to want me, and 
I do not want myself only for his 
sake. God help me, God help 





me! I am poorer than the worst- 
used wife in England. I would 
rather be used badly by him than that 
he should pass me by. If I cannot 
be happy with him there is but one 
thing else I could endure, and that 
is to be unhappy with him. God 
give me guidance and strength! If 
Thou wilt, give me my George’s 
love back again !’ 

They turned into Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. Not a word had been spo- 
ken the whole way from Peter’s- 
row. As soon as they were out of 
the turmoil of Holborn, she said, 
without raising her eyes or her 
head, 

‘Have I annoyed you, George?” 

‘Hush, girl, no. Let me speak. 
I have asked you to give me a few 
minutes here, because I want you 
to grant me a great favour.’ 

‘A favour! she said to herself, 
with a joyous cry. ‘A favour ! 
George wants a favour of me! This 
lord of my life wants a favour of 
me! O monstrous happiness, that 
he should want anything I can 
give! It must be my life he wants. 
It cannot be less than my life he 
wants ; he could think of nothing 
else as a great favour. My life, 
or—or—yes, it may be that. It 
may be he is tired of me, and wants 
my ring back for another’s finger! 
That would be more than my life, 
but nothing worth his taking. How 
incalculably rich love makes one! 
A month ago I had nothing more 
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precious than my life; now I have 
love, a thousand times more pre- 
cious than life. Of course I will 
give up my sweetheart for my love’s 
sake. I will give him up as freely 
as I gave him my love. It will 
then be a dark and dreary world for 
me; but there will be one bright 
spot—the place where he dwells 
in happiness ; one memory of in- 
toxicating pain and sacrificial joy, 
that of the time when I gave him 
up to secure his happiness.’ 

She raised her head and her left 
hand. Looking into his eyes for 
the first time she said, in a tone of 
tender firmness, 

‘ George, I know what it is. You 
have been hasty. You now find 
out you have been hasty. You 
are terribly distressed, because 
you think what you are going to 
ask will pain me. Is not what I 
say true?’ 

‘There is something in it, Marie. 
But how could you have guessed?’ 
he asked, in amazement. 

For a moment her lips moved, 
but no words came. Suddenly 
she became deadly pale, her head 
dropped forward, and she tottered. 

He seized her round the waist, 
and whispered frantically, 

‘Marie, Marie, you are faint. 
Let me get you something. Cab, 
cab !’ 

She raised her head slowly, and 
looked into his face with a sweet 
dim smile, saying feebly, 

*No, George, please do not. I 
am all right now. I only grew 
giddy for a moment. Don’t call 
acab. I am all right now.’ 

‘But, Marie, what happened to 
you? You are looking wretched 
now. Do let me get a cab and 
take you home.’ 

‘No, no, I am quite well now. 
It was only a passing giddiness. 
I feel all right now. It will be 
better for me to walk and keep 
in the air.’ 

She had divined all. 


It was for 
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his happiness she should never see 
him again. All the light had gone 
out of the world at once. All the 
days would be clouded for ever; 
all the months of the year would be 
Octobers. She resumed speaking : 

‘I was saying something a mo- 
ment ago. I cannot recollect what 
it was about.’ 

‘Marie, Marie, do not look in 
that way. Do not speak in that 
tone. My God, what have I done 
to this girl 

*O yes, I remember now. I re- 
collect itall,George. DearGeorge, 
you must not distress yourself 
about me, about any such trifle. 
I know, George, you do not look 
on a matter of this kind as a trifle. 
But it really is. You want me to 
give you this back, don’t you?’ 

She touched the third finger of 
her left hand, where, under the 
glove, lay his ring. 

‘No, no, no, Marie, not that! 
For mercy’ sake, don’t smile. I 
think my heart is breaking. I only 
want you to be merciful tome. I 
am in great difficulties and dan- 
gers which I cannot now explain 
to you.’ 

‘I do not ask you to explain 
anything to me, George. I only 
ask you to tell me what 1 am to 
do. What you tell me to do I will 
do, for I know you are strong and 
wise and noble.’ 

He looked at her for a moment 
with eyes of infinite tenderness. 
The smile which had pained him 
had faded from her face, and a light 
of enthusiastic loyalty gleamed in 
her eyes, What had he done, 
what was he doing—to win such a 
love and think of losing her now? 
She looked pale and anxious—she, 
his darling. Ah, it was hard on 
him. But there was nothing for 
it but to go on now. He said 
aloud, 

‘No, I do not want you to give 
me that ring back. I want you to 
keep it for a while, anyway.’ 














For a while—for a while! What 
could he mean by ‘ For a while’? 

‘I want you, Marie, to give me 
a little time—a little time.’ 

‘A little time!’ she repeated, in 
dreamy perplexity. ‘What do you 
mean by a little time? You have 
been too hasty in giving me this 
ring. Take it back, and you will 
have all time.’ 

‘You do not understand.’ 

*I do not want to understand, 
George. You say you want time. 
How can I give you more time 
than by returning you this ring, 
which will make matters exactly 
as if you had never said more to 
me than to any other girl you 
know? I feel I am not worthy of 
you.’ 

‘Marie, Marie, for Heaven’s sake 
do not say such a thing! You not 
worthy of me! Monstrous! Such 
a thought could enter the head 
only of a fool!’ 

‘Then, George, I am no better 
than a fool. For I know and feel 
I am not worthy of you; and you 
even, with all your splendid manly 
generosity, cannot but have found 
out—have already found out—how 
inferior I am to you.’ 

‘Believe me, you are utterly mis- 
taken. Such an idea as your not 
being good enough for me never 
crossed my mind—in fact it could 
not enter my mind ; and now even 
this denial of it seems affront- 
ing the respect I have felt for you. 
I feel I owe myself an apology 
for denying I ever felt anything 
of the kind. If any one but you, 
Marie, had suggested such a pos- 
sibility, I should simply laugh at 
him; I should not condescend 
to answer him seriously. It is about 
myself I feel uneasy: I do not think 
I am worthy of you.’ 

*‘O George, you cannot be in 
earnest !’ 

‘In bitter earnest. I do not 
think I am worthy of you; and I 
want you to give me a little time 
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to find out, if I can—to satisfy my- 
self, if I can—that I am worthy of 
you.’ 

‘Icannot understand you, George 
—I cannot understand you. You 
are, I know, quite incapable of 
saying anything you have not good 
reason for saying; but I cannot 
understand you. I am quite con- 
tent with you; why are not you 
content with yourself?’ 

‘Marie, whatever happens be- 
tween us, there must be no mis- 
understanding. § Misunderstand- 
ings occur between only the vain 
and the foolish. When first I spoke 
of love to you, my belief was that 
when people like you and me 
agreed to love one another on 
earth, it was that they simply en- 
tered into an apprenticeship of 
eternal love.’ 

‘I remember every word you 
ever said to me—I have never for- 
gotten one; and the words you 
speak of were the sweetest I had 
ever heard.’ 

‘Suppose I have changed since 
then ? 

‘ Changed in what ?” 

‘In my idea of the carrying of 
our loves out of the world. Sup- 
pose I do not think we shall carry 
any memory out of this world— 
suppose I think the grave is the 
end of man? What then?’ 

*I am still unable to understand 
you. Make it plainer for me, 
George ; you know I am only a 
dull woman. Tell me exactly what 
you mean.’ 

‘Suppose I was to say, with 
Tennyson’s “Lotos Eaters,” “Death 
is the end of life,” would you still 
marry me?’ 

‘George, what difference would 
that make between you and me?’ 

‘Don’t you remember what you 
promised me when I put the ring 
on your finger under St. Paul’s ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And would you, remembering 
what you then promised, marry me, 
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even if I told you I no longer held 
the faith I then held ?’ 

‘But, George, itis not so. You 
have not lost your faith. You are 
not serious ; you are only trying 
me—George, you are only trying 
me. ‘Tell me you are not serious, 
and let us be happy, George, as 
we were before.’ 

‘I am not trying you, Marie. I 
am in sad earnest. I ask you, if I 
told you my opinions had changed, 
would you still marry me, in face 
of the promise you made me under 
St. Paul’s ?’ 

‘I would.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE WAY DOWN. 


THAT evening Marie did not 
leave herroom. She did not come 
down to dinner. Judith O’Connor 
took her up some food, which 
Marie scarcely touched. She was 


not in bad spirits; she was not in 


bad humour. She was at a loss— 
at a dead standstill. She could 
see nothing in the future, nothing 
farther back in the past than the 
events of that day—the things he 
had said to her in that memorable 
walk round the square. 

What had been the meaning of 
his words? There was no harder 
riddle to read on all the earth. He 
loved her still, and thought her 
good enough for him, though she 
knew she was not. She had given 
him every faculty of her heart and 
soul; she could take none of those 
back from him: the spaces they had 
occupied were now occupied by 
love, and when love came to abide 
with her, all her possessions had 
left her as though she had died. 

Now he was asking her to give 
him time to let him try himself 
still further before he asked her to 
carry out the promise she had given 
him of becoming his wife; nay, 
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more than that, he had asked her 
to withdraw for the present that 
promise. 

Why? 

Because of some scruple which 
had arisen in his mind with regard 
to what took place in St. Paul’s at 
their betrothal. Why should reli- 
gious scruples separate people who 
loved one another? People of dif- 
ferent religions married, and were 
happy. She had heard of an Eng- 
lish lady who married a Mahome- 
tan, and having been twenty years 
his wife, declined to come back to 
her people. No doubt pious peo- 
ple were greatly shocked at a 
Christian woman marrying a Ma- 
hometan; but men and women 
of different Christian sects married, 
and no one made an outcry. Why 
should religion make any difference 
between two people who loved and 
were loyal ? 

George—this noble George, Aer 
George—was too conscientious. 
He had got some ridiculous notion 
into his head. He loved her still ; 
she could see that in all he did 
and said. He loved her as warmly 
as ever. She was essential to his 
happiness ; but some over-scrupu- 
lous notion had affrighted him, and 
made him think that he was un- 
worthy of her. He unworthy of 
her ! 

What should she do now? No- 
thing. She would go on as though 
nothing had occurred to disturb 
the relations between them. He 
told her, before this cloud had fall- 
en upon them, that his life would 
be worthless to him if she did not 
share it. Now he might do or say 
what he pleased ; she would never 
be forced from his side. No; she 
was engaged to him, and in ordi- 
nary cases, when women are en- 
gaged to men, they expect the men 
to marry them, unless there is some 
excellent reason for not doing so. 
In this case no reason existed for 
his not marrying her. If he had 
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grown tired of her; ifhe had re- 
lented having asked her to marry 
him ; if he had met any one he 
liked better, she would be eager to 
release him. But nothing of the 
kind entered into the present case. 
He loved her still, as he had loved 
her all along, and his life’s happi- 
ness would be endangered if she 
allowed him to break with her 
now. Besides, this scruple that 
was upon him would not last; it 
would pass away. 

What an unfortunate coincidence 
she should have introduced him to 
Parkinson! No doubt that man of 
science had had something—much 
—to dowith the unfortunate change 
which had taken place in George. 
Well, that could not be helped 
now. She must only try and undo 
the harm, and how could she pos- 
sibly undo it if she gave him up 
in this way? No; whatever might 
happen, she would never let him 
go from her, when going from her 


would do him harm, not good. 
She had no scruple about throw- 
ing that foolish promise to the 
winds ; or rather it was not that 
the promise was foolish, but that 
it was foolish to think it applied 


to him. When he extracted that 
pledge or promise or vow from her, 
she most assuredly meant to keep 
it, as he and she then meant it, 
but she had never thought such a 
condition could be applied to 
him. If at the time he had asked 
her if she would pledge herself to 
repudiate him if his religious opi- 
nions changed, she would have 
refused to do so. To keep that 
pledge to the letter would be to 
break it to the spirit; for the spirit 
was that she was so to pledge her- 
self, in order that he and she might 
not be separated hereafter. That 
was the only inducement she re- 
cognised in making that promise. 
She would not have made it for all 
the world if she thought it could 
possibly come between him and 
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her. Even taking the religious 
view solely, she must not think of 
giving him up. For as he had 
been first disturbed in his faith 
while he was friendly, in love with 
her, the best chance of his recover- 
ing from his folly would lie in 
having her near him always; for 
not only would this supply him 
with a quiet unobtrusive advocate, 
but in her, and in her alone, could 
he have by him a woman who 
could not only sympathise with 
his conscientious struggles, but 
who had been near him, and in a 
way with him, through the wild 
terrors of the first onset on his 
faith. Plainly her duty to Heaven 
and to him was refusal of his re- 
quest for freedom, refusal to give 
him up this ring. 

Fools would think this resolution 
unfeminine, unmaidenly. Let fools 
think as they pleased. What did 
she care for what fools ,thought ? 
She cared for George more than 
for all the world, sages and fools, 
besides. If it were good for Aim, 
she would give him up. If it were 
good for him, she would cleave to 
him all her life. What were fools 
or sages to her? Not the tiniest 
flake of the ashes falling there into 
an ashpan of the grate compared to 
George. He was the sun in her 
system, and nothing on earth ex- 
isted in light that did not proceed 
from him. 

But, after all, was she not trying 
to make up her mind on a point 
which had not yet arisen? He had 
not asked her to give him up her 
ring. He had not told her he 
wished their engagement at an end. 
He loved her, and she loved him, 
and they had had no quarrel, and 
there was no sensible reason for 
their parting, and they should not 
part. No; if all Europe tried to 
tear her away from his side, she 
would not go until he bade her 
go. And if she thought he was 
going to send her away she would 
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go down on her knees and cling 
to him, and ask him to kill her 
there and then rather than send 
her from him. 

‘O Love, I bless you! All the 
pains I suffer by love now I would 
not change for all the happiness of 
my former life. It is dearer to 
suffer through love than to be joy- 
ous without it ; for to suffer through 
love is to share a lover’s pain, and 
that is the highest of earthly plea- 
sure save to rejoice in a lover's joy.’ 

She determined to try and clear 
up the situation no farther, but 
to let matters take their course. 
She told herself she felt no doubt 
whatever of the issue: George 
would become himself again, and 
he and she would be just as though 
no cloud had ever darkened the 
sky above them. 

She rose, and busied herself 
about the room, partly in packing, 
and partly in turning over a dozen. 
times things she had no need to 
take with her. 


Early in the afternoon of the 
next day, the whole party left 
London for Stratford-on-Avon. 

Fortunately they had a com- 


partment to themselves. At first 
George hoped and prayed some 
stranger might get in; but Nevill 
did all he could to prevent this. 
He insisted upon their making the 
carriage present a crowded appear- 
ance. He made Kate sit at one 
of the windows looking on the 
platform, and Marie at the other. 
He littered the seats with hand- 
bags, umbrellas, newspapers, rugs, 
and every other kind of light bag- 
gage that accompanies the person. 
He stood up himself, and made 
George stand up too, so as to pre- 
vent any one on the platform see- 
ing into the remoter half of the 
compartment ; and when any one 
looking like a traveller approached, 
he glanced over his shoulder, and 
shook his head regretfully at the 
traveller. 
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‘ Of course I might have reserved 
this compartment by half-a-crown 
to the man who locked us in. But 
I never tip railway servants by any 
chance. I consider tipping rail- 
way servants a sign of weakness in 
a traveller. You don’t find a man 
who has pranced over a dozen con- 
tinents tipping railway servants. 
He would prefer to ride on the 
buffer. He would rather walk the 
distance on his head. He would 
rather eat hard-boiled eggs all his 
life for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per. Why should you tip a rail- 
way official? Do you tip a soldier 
on the battle-field when he has 
fired each round? And yet a sol- 
dier fires at the enemies of his 
country, and the railway official 
only facilitates your chances of 
being smashed in a railway acci- 
dent. There is some sense in 
giving a cabman more than his 
fare, for some time or another he 
may have the opportunity of run- 
ning over you. But why tip a rail- 
way porter? Miss Gordon, do 
you think a man, when he is lashed 
to a gun and about to be blown 
from it, ought suddenly to put his 
hand in his pocket, and sing out 
to the man with the fuze or trigger- 
line, ‘Hallo, Corporal Bosco, 
here’s sixpence to drink my health 
when the job is done”? 

‘I don’t see how he could put 
his hand in his pocket if he were 
very securely lashed.’ 

‘I did not say “very securely” 
lashed. I said “lashed.” But sup- 
pose I grant you the pocket, and 
put the thing to you in another 
way? By Jove, we're off at last! 
Ah, this solitude is delightful. Only 
three stopson the way down. I think 
you ought to pass a vote of thanks 
to me for securing ourselves against 
intrusion. Come, we'll put Osborne 
in the chair, and give him a casting 
vote. What makes you look so 
blue, Osborne? Only for me you 
never could have had this ofium 
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cum dignitate. Suppose you had 
undertaken to keep this compart- 
ment, you would have known no 
other way of doing it than of crawl- 
ing up servilely to the guard, touch- 
ing your hat to him, and tipping 
him half-a-dollar—crown, I mean. 

I don’t see why a man of no in- 
tellect like you should be allowed 
to fatten on my genius. Why 
should you, like the gentlemen of 
England, sit in your compartment 
at ease, while I have been squander- 
ing my genius to save you from the 
rude shock of the world? You owe 
me half-a-crown, Osborne. As an 
honourable man you owe me half- 
a-crown. Come, my man, pay up. 
No welshing, my boy ; pay up.’ 

George made a prodigious effort 
to rouse himself, and replied, with 
a smile, 

‘If you had got in any one in 
whose presence you would have to 
be silent, I should not mind giving 
him or you a crown.’ 

‘Not bad for you,’ Nevill re- 
joined, with an exaggerated air of 
a connoisseur. ‘ Not bad for you. 
Well, Osborne, let us drop the 
sledge-hammers, and shake hands. 
Let us patch up a hollow truce, and 
await a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of smashing one another. 
But to resume that most important 
subject, how to keep women out ofa 
compartment that is not a smoking 
one. The best plan I know of is 
to leave on the seat you intend 
occupying a bottle of gin, and by 
its side a small tumbler. I admit 
the experiment is a bold one, but 
it is effective.’ 

The train had gradually been 
gaining in speed, and Nevill had 
gradually raised his voice to over- 
come the growing clatter of the 
wheels. Here he paused for a 
while, and then ran on again: 

‘It is marvellous how one be- 
comes accustomed to anything. 
When I was young I could drown 
the row ofacar. Now I can talk 
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eighteen hours end on in a carriage 
flying at express rate, and never 
hurt my throat a bit. It is a won- 
der Darwin took no notice of this. 
I think I'll suggest to him to write 
a chapter, and call it ‘“‘ The Survival 
of the Shrillest.” A hurricane on 
land, or a storm at sea, is nothing 
to talk through. But I confess I 
was once hurt—deeply hurt. I 
was taken by a friend to see the 
printing of a London morning 
paper. When we got to the ma- 
chine-room there were eight ma- 
chines all going at the one time. 
Such a clash and row I never 
heard near me before. I had been 
talking to the friend who was with 
me until then. There I stopped. 
I tried twice to make him hear, 
and failed. I looked round, and 
saw two men leaning against one 
of the machines. One was telling 
the other a long story. Every now 
and then they both laughed im- 
moderately. I felt degraded to think 
I could not make myself heard, 
when these men were talking with 
as much ease as I am now to you.’ 

There was a general laugh. Even 
George could not resist the humour 
of hearing this man gravely saying 
he was talking with ease, while his 
voice was raised to a shrill cry, 
and the great forked vein of his 
forehead stood out black upon the 
plain of his flushed swarthy skin. 

He joined in the laugh himself 
after a moment. 

‘ Never mind,’ he cried gaily ; ‘I 
haven’t had an hour of it yet; and 
I am game to go on for fourteen 
hours more, I lay the odds.’ 

No one seemed disposed to bet. 
By this time the noise of the 
wheels had become so loud, that 
it was impossible to talk with ease. 

To the mind of melancholy there 
is hardly anything more depressing 
than a railway journey, particularly 
in winter, through the middle of 
England. Leafless trees and iso- 
lated houses, with now and then a 
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white hamlet, town, or village, are 
the only objects that break the 
vast extent of plain. A large stretch 
of country is under water, and a- 
bove the surface of the dismal 
waters protrude skeleton trees and 
the tops of fences. 

George Osborne needed no de- 
pressing influence from Nature. He 
had gone through more trying 
hours. That day he took the long 
walk, starting from London Bridge, 
and, having girthalf London, ended 
at St. Paul’s, had been much more 
acutely trying to- him ; but there 
was a dull, dark, cold misery about 
this journey such as he had never 
felt the like of before. 

What was he doing? Whither 
was he leading her? Where was 
he himself going? He had not 
been fair toher. He had not been 
fair to himself. She was looking 
paler than of old, and when his 
unexpected glances found her eyes 
fixed on him, in those eyes there 
was always a look of mournful 


brooding and unextinguishable de- 


votion. What would be the end 
of all this? the end of her? the 
end of him? Would to God the 
end of him had come before he 
had met this girl ! 

Look at her now! The old 
sprightliness had left her face, 
and in its place dwelt the more 
subduing expression of melancholy. 
What man, being a man and no- 
thing more, and knowing he was 
dear to that most dear of wo- 
men, could forbear folding her in 
his arms, and pressing her to his 
breast? But there was more in 
man than humanity. Of old he 
used to think in addition to hu- 
manity there was divinity in man— 
a possible high and beautiful spirit 
better and stronger than the un- 
embodied angels, Now—ah, what 
a blank dreary waste now! Dreary 
as that waste of water out there, 
comfortless as that sky, barren as 
those ghostly trees. What had man, 
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according to his present rudderless 
theory, in addition to his humanity? 
What? 

Supposing birth was the begin- 
ning and death the end of man, 
what was there more in man than 
his humanity? The question had 
never yet presented itself to his 
mind in that light. It was worth 
looking at the subject from this 
point of view before passing it by 
hastily, finally. Let him look at 
the case impartially. No. It was 
dreary enough within and without ; 
he could not stand an examination 
in the abstract face to face with 
that dreary landscape, and this 
dreary meptal interior. Let him 
regard the matter in the concrete. 
Here was Marie. Here was he. 

Nothing new had been imported 
into his humanity since he had 
seen Marie; nothing old had been 
taken away. The same code which 
governed his relations with his 
fellow-man before he had left Strat- 
ford was the code he still held. 
He would not wilfully injure man 
or woman now. All the human 
qualities he had previously con- 
sidered admirable in man or wo- 
man he considered admirable 
still. Because of any change in 
his spiritual outlook he would treat 
a dog no worse now than a year 
ago. He had in no way altered 
his general conduct, or his moral 
code. He loved and respected his 
mother as much as ever, and felt 
as affectionately towards his sisters. 
What, then, had been changed in 
him? Nothing but his faith. His 
faith had not been changed, but 
lost. It was as though he had 
possessed ten mental faculties here- 
tofore, and now ewned only nine. 

He had lost a mental or spiritual 
faculty—what then? That was his 
own individual personal loss. It 
hurt no one else; it profited no 
one else. It was a matter purely 
between Heaven and himself. It 
had shocked his mother, but it had 
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not changed the relations between 
her and him, 

What! What was he coming at? 
What was he gradually approach- 
ing? What part of his brain had 
been dead, benumbed, until now? 
What glory and overwhelming j joy 
lay right in his path? 

Let him put the matter soberly 
to himself. 

Suppose the alteration in his 
faith had caused no change in the 
relations between him and his mo- 
ther, why should it cause any 
change between Marie and himself? 

Why should he give up Marie 
any more than his mother? 

There was that Promise, that 
Vow. 

But now he looked on that vow, 
or the object of it, as valueless. 
The very terms of it were now 
void. It was purposeless. She 
had made a vow to him from which 
he could, of course, release her, 
since, from his present standpoint, 
that vow was of no more value than 
the breath which uttered it. 

He threw up his head, and look- 
ed around. 

Nevill was directing Kate’s at- 
tention to something in the land- 
scape. Marie’s eyes were fixed 
mournfully upon him. He stooped 
forward, caught both her hands in 
his, and drew her towards him, 
until his lips could reach her ear. 
Then he said, 

‘Marie, Marie, forgive me, my 
darling ! I have been a great fool ! 
O my love, will you forgive me 
for all my queer conduct, and all 
my queer words of late? Nothing 
of the kind ever can occur again, 
Never, my Marie. Will you for- 
give me?’ 

She looked in his face with tears 
of joy in her eyes. 

*O, thank God ; thank God, 
George! P 

‘Nothing of the kind shall ever 
~~: between us again, my own 
ove.’ 
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She replied with only a radiant 
smile. 

He touched her forehead with 
his lips, and then released her 
hands. 

The great cloud which had fall- 
en upon them had lifted, and its 
shadow was quickly drifting away. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MARIE'S PROMISE TO MRS. OSBORNE, 


WHEN the travellers arrived at 
Stratford they drove to Mrs. Os- 
borne’s. She was expecting them, 
and was sitting in the drawing- 
room with Alice. 

‘Mother,’ said George joyously, 
‘ Miss Gordon.’ 

Mrs. Osborne first held out her 
right hand, then her left, and 
caught a hand of the girl’s in each 
of her own, 

Marie smiled and blushed, and 
tried to bow. 

Mrs. Osborne looked long and 
steadily at the girl before she spoke. 
When she broke silence she said, 
‘Thank you, my dear, for coming. 
You are most welcome, You and 
I must be great friends. I and 
Georgeare great friends.’ She let go 
the girl’s hands, and, turning up the 
radiant young face, held it a mo- 
ment between her hands, looking ad- 
miringly at its bright young beauty. 
Then she kissed the red rounded 
cheek, and, turning to Alice, said, 
‘Miss Gordon, this is my younger 
daughter Alice. I am sure you 
and she will be friends,’ 

Alice approached Marie timidly, 
and kissed Marie half fearfully. 
She had never in all her life seen 
beauty like this before, and was a 
little overawed by it, Kate was, she 
knew, beautiful, but this was as dif- 
ferent from Kate as sunshine from 
moonlight. But although she was 
timid and strange, she did not feel 
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repelled. ‘I don’t wonder, she 
thought, ‘at George falling in love 
with her. IfIwas a man I should 
go crazy over her.’ 

‘And now, Miss Gordon,’ said 
Mrs. Osborne, ‘if you come with 
me, I will show you your room.’ 

When his mother and sweetheart 
had left the room, George went to 
Kate, and said, in a low voice, ‘I 
never expected my mother to take 
to Marie so kindly. I am amazed. 
Can you make it out, Kate? Asa 
rule, mother is so slow to get on 
with people. Did you ever see 
mother so amiable before?’ he 
asked, in a tone of proud triumph. 

‘No; but who can help liking, 
who can help loving Marie? I 
know no one who could resist her. 
O George, I am so glad to see 
you looking so bright and happy 
to-day.’ 

‘O, I am all right now, Kate. 
It must have been coming back 
here with Marie cured me. I have 
had a terribly hard trial, but it is 
all over now. I cannot tell you 
how happy I am now. I think 
this is the happiest day of my life. 
Here are you and Nevill on the best 
of terms with mother; and here 
are Marie and myself a thousand 
times better received than I had 
dared to hope for.’ 

‘No one can help loving Marie. 
Mother will think more and more 
of her every day she knows her. 
I think little Alice liked her too, 
though she did look scared. Alice 
will simply worship her in a week. 
She is just the kind of girl little 
Alice will go mad about. I am 
sure you cannot be more glad 
than I am mother likes Marie so 
well. I have been very unhappy 
of late, George.’ 

‘Very unhappy, very unhappy, 
Kate! What do you mean? Un- 
happy about what? Why did you 
not tell me?’ 

‘O, not about myself. 
you. 


About 
Now that—that we have a// 
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got back here to the old place, and 
you are once more in good spirits, 
I am more than satisfied. I am 
delighted. But I used to feel very 
cold and dismal in London when 
I thought anything might come be- 
tween you and Marie. It is so 
good of you to be like your old self 
again, George.’ 

He put his arm round her and 
kissed her tenderly. 

Alice and Nevill had been chat- 
ting at the fire. Now they turned 
round and drew near Kate and 
George. The brother went over 
to the younger sister, and said to 
her, 

‘Well, little Alice, are you dis- 
appointed ?” 

*I am a good deal disappointed, 
George. Fearfully disappointed. 
Kate wrote me to say she was 
lovely, and I knew you had some 
taste. Iused to think you a good- 
looking man. But to think of such 
a lovely creature as that accepting 
such a commonplace, homely, dull 
young man as our George, is be- 
yond my patience.’ 

*O little Alice, laughed the 
brother, ‘I thought you meant to 
say you did not think her pretty.’ 

‘Pretty! Pretty isn’t the word, 
George, and a moonstruck poet 
like you ought to know better. 
Why, she’s simply exquisite. Such 
a lovely quiet smile for a home as 
she has! George, is she awfully 
stuck up ?’ 

‘Not at all. 
than you.’ 

‘Now, George, if there is one 
thing I hate, it’s a paragon, and if 
such a lovely creature as that was 
as wicked as I, she would be a pa- 
ragon. Wicked as I! Why, she 
looks like an angel.’ 

‘And so does little Alice, now,’ 
laughed Nevill. 

In the mean time Mrs. Osborne 
had led Marie to her room. On 
the way she had said little nothings, 
mere commonplaces about the 


She is wickeder 
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things they passed and the view 
from the windows. 

‘This is your room, my dear,’ 
said Mrs, Osborne as they entered. 
‘I hope you will find it comfort- 
able. If you want anything let me 
know. That is the Avon, there. 
This place would be perfect only 
for the floods.’ She shut the door 
and sat down. ‘The house is, as 
you see, on a little hill. We are 
not quite enough out of the town 
for my taste; but Mr. Osborne built 
the place before we were married, 
and of course I have lived in it all 
my life quite contented. 

‘We are a slow-moving people 
down here, my dear. Mr. Osborne 
was a stanch Conservative, and 
did not wish to alter the plan of 
houses in use a hundred years ago. 
He said what had been good 
enough for his father was good 
enough for him. There are other 
branches of his family that were 
more lucky thanhis. But we must 
not grumble, my dear; we must 
not grumble. I have had a rough 
and a smooth time of it. When 
Mr. Osborne died I had my trou- 
bles, besides the loss of the best of 
men. A good deal of our income 
went with him, as he had only a 
life interest in a large portion of 
the property ; when he died a good 
deal of it went back to the head of 
the family. I am talking to you 
quite freely, my dear, as if you were 
a member of the family.’ 

Marie coloured and bowed. 

‘I am quick in my likings and 
dislikings, and I like you; and 
when you are George’s wife—’ 

Marie blushed. 

‘When you are his wife, you 
will know all the family history ; 
but Iam an old woman, and old 
women like best to talk of the 

ast. I don’t we ou, do I 
child ? Keun 

‘No, Mrs. Osborne; it is ex- 
ceedingly kind of you to talk to 
me in this way. It puts me quite 
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a greater kindness.’ 

The girl looked up, and there 
were tears of gratitude in her dark 
deep eyes. 

Mrs. Osborne took her hand and 
stroked the back softly, as she con- 
tinued : 

‘All the Osbornes have been 
Tories—Conservatives, you know. 
Some of the men of the family 
have been as wild and reckless as 
any men need be; but they never 
forgot their principles or struck 
their flag. Church and State has 
been their cry for as long as the 
Osbornes have been settled in War- 
wickshire ; and that goes back to 
the Conquest, my dear. A young 
girl cannot, I know, take as much 
interest in these things as an old 
woman; but, my dear, I was like 
you once—I was young, too, and 
took no interest in politics; but I 
married into the family, and I was 
always with my husband in the 
great elections long ago; and you 
will come to take an interest in 
them yourself, when you are mar- 
ried into the family, child. I am 
not tiring you?’ 

‘O no. Please go on. It is 
very good of you to take such 
trouble with me.’ 

‘I am taking no trouble with 
you ; and even suppose I was, with 
whom should I take more trouble 
than the woman who is to be my 
George’s wife? But it interests 
me to talk to you in this way. 
Well, as I was telling you, root 
and branch of the Osborne family 
have always stood up for Church 
and State; and it would be a ter- 
rible blow to the name in the 
county if anything went wrong now 
with one of the family. I need 
hardly say it would be an awful 
blow to me if anything went wrong 
with any one of the name belong- 
ing to me.’ 

Marie looked up in surprise and 
fear, Mrs. Osborne continued ; 
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*I have been in great fear of 
George. I am greatly afraid he 
has strayed from the Church. He 
tells me you are a member of the 
Church. So ought he to be. Now, 
my dear child, I have taken you 
aside at the very first opportunity, 
the very first moment you entered 
our house, to ask you, who are to 
be his wife, to do all in your power 
to bring him back to faith and 
reason. There is no better-hearted 
man in all England than George, 
no more honourable gentleman, no 
son a mother loves more dearly ; 
but it were better he had never 
been born than that he should 
forego religion. I want you, my 
dear, to do all you can with 
him. It is natural you should now 
have more influence with him than 
any one else in the world. I want 
you to do all you can to bring him 
back again. In the natural course 
of things, I shall die long before 
him ; and it would embitter all my 
life to my death, and make my 
dying moments awful, if I thought 
my only son, my dear George—’ 

Marie looked up with a bright 
look, exclaiming, 

*O Mrs. Osborne, I am so glad 
to tell you I think all those foolish 
doubts are out of his mind. He 
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has not told me in words that they 
are, but I think I may be as sure 
as if he had told me in words.’ 

‘ Thank God !’ cried the mother 


devoutly. She clasped her hands 


and looked up to heaven. After 
a pause, Mrs. Osborne said, ‘ You 
are not sure; you only think.’ 

‘I am sure.’ 

Mrs. Osborne clasped the girl’s 
hand eagerly, and looked up into 
her face with beseeching eyes, and 
spoke rapidly : 

‘I am his mother. You are the 
woman who is to be his wife. We 
are more interested in him than 
all the rest of the world put toge- 
ther. You say he has got rid of 
those doubts ?” 

‘Yes ; I am sure he has.’ 

‘No time is fixed for the mar- 
riage ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Promise me, his mother, one 
thing. Promise me, should those 


’ doubts return, you will never fix a 


day for your wedding until they 
have gone away. Promise me you 
will never marry him while any 
doubt remains in his mind. I am 
his mother who asks you to do 
this.’ 

‘I promise.’ 


[To be continued, ] 








SONGS FOR THE MILLION. 


a 


THE sage who said, ‘Give me the 
making of the people’s songs, and 
I care not who makes the laws,’ or 
something to that effect, may be 
credited with the coinage of a very 
pretty fallacy, wherewith to embel- 
lish a Dictionary of Quotations, but 
with little more. His gift of pre- 
science was small. He saw no- 
thing beyond the margin of the 
time in which he lived, and there- 
fore his forecastings were free from 
the ghost of an idea of that vast 
educational agency—in melodies 
and ballads—the Victorian Music- 
Hall. Had he flourished now, 


would he have given utterance to 


such an aspiration? ‘The notion 
is too absurd. Fancy good old 
Fletcher of Saltoun writing patri- 
otic appeals to audiences at the 
Oxford or the Canterbury for Mr. 
Macdermott, or lyrics of ele- 
gant life and manners for the 
Great Vance or Leybourne the lion 
comique, or patter-songs for Mr. 
Laburnum, or humorous legends 
and topical rhymes for Mr. Arthur 
Roberts! The thing is, of course, 
ridiculously inconceivable ; and yet 
Mr. Macdermott has posed, not 
unsuccessfully, as the Dibdin of 
our day, and each of the other 
gentlemen has, in his turn, been 
the vocal idol of the people. Future 
historians will be compelled to 
take into account the roaring 
ballad of the Jingoes, and to 
chronicle as a curious fact the 
apt use which was made of the 
dominant word therein as a party- 
label. Almost from the moment 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s sardonic let- 
ter on ‘the Jingoes in the Park’ ap- 


peared in the columns of the Daily 
News, the word ‘Jingo’ took a 
place in the language by the side 
of such words as Whig, Tory, Radi- 
cal, and Adullamite, Parnellite, 
Trimmer, and Rat. A people’s 
ballad had, for once in a while, 
become a factor in our political 
life. 

It were idle to argue that the 
people’s ballads, which are poured 
out in such alarming profusion at 
the leading music-halls of London, 
and what are termed the provinces, 
are very poor stuff, indeed, com- 
pared with the songs, comic, patri- 
otic, and sentimental, which were 
popular in our grandfathers’ ‘ sallet 
days.’ Nevertheless, they are in- 
fluential. Not deeply or per- 
manently so, in a political sense, 
which, without venturing upon the 
thin ice of Party, one may consider 
a blessing, but socially fraught with 
an influence which is both deep 
and wide. A consideration of 
drawing-room ballads of sentiment, 
past and present, lies outside the 
purpose of this paper. Otherwise 
I do not think it would be difficult 
to establish a strong case in favour 
of song-writers of the Alfred Bunn 
and Fitzball order as against the 
eesthetical and inane verse-spinners 
of the present day. The difference 
between what one may roughly de- 
signate old-fashioned comic songs 
and the so-called comic or serio- 
comic songs of the modern music- 
halls is manifold. A spiteful re- 
viewer, comparing one female novel- 
ist with another, said, ‘ Miss 
writes English, and Mrs. does 
not.’ The fundamental difference 
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between the two classes of songs 
in question is—those are comic, 
and these are not. And the distinc- 
tion does not end there. In the 
old songs there was invariably a 
display of workmanship of a re- 
spectable kind, and occasionally 
the skill of the writer rose above 
the respectable level; while in a 
literary sense the new songs are, 
for the most part, contemptible. 
If the texture of those now silent 
ditties was occasionally coarse, 
it was entirely free from an un- 
wholesome savour. The fun in 
them was the rough fun of the 
back-slapping, rib-punching farces 
of the period. Robust, and not 
seldom clumsy, humour, but— 
unquestionably humour. ‘John 
Jones,’ ‘The Burial Club,’ ‘The 
Cork Leg,’ ‘ Never buy Tripe on a 
Friday, and many other unctuous 
tol-de-rol ditties whose titles do not 
readily recur—they are in the 
memory locked, but the key is for 
the moment mislaid—served as a 
lyrical safety-valve for the boister- 
ous animal spirits of the time, the 
like of which we are unhappily not 
provided with in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

Before me are three broadsheets, 
issued by three separate inheritors 
of portions of the mantle of the 
immortal Mr. Catnach, from which 
it should be possible to obtain some 
idea of the measured words which 
nightly throw such a potent spell 
over the worshippers at the shrine 
of Mr. Chairman in popular Caves 
of Harmony all over the land. The 
typography of those sheets of lyrics 
is what might be expected from 
loyal imitators of the founder of 
the lyrical press. The style is emi- 
nently Catnachian. The engrav- 
ings upon the titles are executed 
in the manner of the school which 
preceded Bewick. In glancing over 
the sheet whose distinctive charac- 
teristic is declared to be a collec- 
tion of popular sea-songs, it is 
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refreshing to find that there is still 
arun on those lines and phrases 
which, from our vocal youth up- 
wards, we have been taught to 
look upon as part of the indispens- 
able stock-in-trade of the ‘ metred 
ballad-monger.’ ‘The night was 
calm and clear? ‘The silver moon 
was beaming in the sky; ‘ Loved 
dearly as my life; ‘I fondly wait 
for thee ; ‘We'll breast life’s stormy 
tide ;? ‘And hope, your guiding 
star; ‘To die, but never yield; 
‘Fare thee well, sweet vale’ (not 
‘isle’) ‘of beauty ;’ ‘The fair land 
of France’ (not ‘ Poland’); ‘My 
heart still beats for thee ; ‘Angel 
calls’ (not ‘ visits’) ‘are few and 
far between ;’ ‘Gaily go the mo- 
ments by’ (not ‘Gaily still the 
moments roll’) ; ‘ Resolved to con- 
quer or to die? ‘ We're rocked by 
the billow ; ‘ Breasts each crested 
wave; ‘The sea-boy, sleeping, 
dreams of home ;’ ‘The sea is run- 
ning mountains high ;’ ‘And strike 
for Fatherland ;' ‘The standard a 
thousand years old ;’ ‘So we'll keep 
our powder dry ;’ ‘ Our might upon 
the main;’ and so forth, are for 
ever turning up in proof of the im- 
mortality of the minstrel’s cherish- 
ed numbers. Imitation és the sin- 
cerest flattery, we must remember, 
and annexation (especially on the 
part of an American publisher) the 
most conclusive proof which the 
appropriator (not that word of one 
syllable, if you please) can offer 
you of his personal regard. The 
ingenuity of the modern ballad- 
spinner for the music-halls is pri- 
marily noticeable in his adroit 
dove-tailing of other people’s lines 
with his own, and, in a secondary 
way, by his partial but felicitous 
departures from the original. ‘ Vade 
of beauty, fare thee well !—what 
could be happier than that? In 
comparison, the original ‘/s/e of 
beauty’ is, as a racing person would 
say, ‘nowhere.’ And Dr. Charles 
Mackay ought to be eternally 
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obliged to the lyrist who, taking 
from ‘ Far, far upon the sea’ the 
couplet : 
‘And the men of Erin's isle, 
Battling sorrow with a smile,’ 

has lifted, as it were, the latter 
line into his own exquisite little 
lyric, thereby bestowing on it fur- 
ther popularity, and at the same 
time divorcing it altogether from 
the seditious influences of the 
Home Rule Party. When such 
lines as ‘Gaily still the moments 
roll’ (the line which follows is, I 
regret to say, ‘While I quaff the 
flowing bowl’) are deprived of their 
Anacreontic, not to say their alco- 
holic taint by such treatment as 
is exemplified by the ingenious 
author of ‘Gaily go the moments 
by,’ it is time for Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson to speak out; and the 
words of the hilarious member 
for Carlisle should unquestion- 
ably be those of tender and tee- 
total gratitude to the talented 
adaptor. 

There are certain tropes, figures, 
metaphors, similes, certain rhymes 
and turns of expression which are 
not only common property, but 
property which the writer of sea- 
songs who aims at music-hall fame 
must always have at his fingers’ 
ends. It is absolutely requisite 
that England should ‘rule the 
main’ (music-hall equivalent for 
‘ waves’), and that ‘the red-cross 
banner’ should ‘ wave.’ When ‘ the 
good ship’ is not ‘ ploughing,’ she 
should ‘breast,’ or ‘forge,’ or ‘rock,’ 
or ‘skim.’ If the singing person 
is supposed to have adopted the 
precarious profession of Rover, ‘the 
bark’ in which he conducts his 
business on a ‘rolling sea’ should 
be ‘gallant,’ with—as a modern 
music-hall Paul Jones has it—‘ the 
black flag roving gallantly.’ If con- 
venient, the said flag should be 
embellished with a front view of a 
skull and cross bones. Being born 
at sea is not as popular with the 
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music-hall public as it used to be, 
but the occurrence is occasionally 
in request. The most recent event 
of this nature must have been un- 
commonly interesting. Carols the 
mariner whose ‘ trim bark seems to 
him like a bright brilliant star :’ 
‘ The sea was ay birthplace, the moon was 
all bright 
When from a proud galley I first saw the 
light,’ 
The rhymes in the regulation sea- 
song of the music-halls are of the 
old sort. At the end ofa line you 
reach ‘ tar’ (or ‘ spar’), which is an 
unerring sign that there must be a 
‘spar’ (or ‘ tar’) doing duty at the 
end of a corresponding line. And 
soon. The heart of the sailor is 
still composed of British oak; and 
the sails of his ship yet bear a close 
resemblance to the wings of a sea- 
bird. Searching for originality, and 
hoping not to find it—for the Eng- 
lish song of the sea can never be 
but of one pattern, and live—I 
stumble across a pirate chief, 
whose ‘clear bright eye takes in 
sea and sky,’ and have scarcely re- 
covered from the shock caused by 
the discovery of such preternatural 
visionary powers, when I find my- 
self 
‘ Down in the ocean, underneath the waves, 
Where the mermaids revel in their coral 
caves ; 
Where the mighty sea-horse 7 Ais anger 
raves— 
Down, down in the ocean, underneath the 
waves, 
I come up to breathe, and again 
dive 
‘ Down, down in the ocean, where the fishes 


play, 

The murderous shark goes swimming round 
hunting for his prey ; 

The porpoise and the devil-fish, the whale 
so fierce and brave— 

Down, down in the ocean, underneath the 
wave,’ 


On recovery, I am constrained 
to admit that here, at least, is a 
lyrist who has written an original 
sea-song. 

The patriot minstrel of the 
music-halls is a personage to be 
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regarded with awe as well as ad- 
miration. He is simply ¢ve-mend- 
ous! The way he lashes out is 
enough to shake Cabinets to atoms, 
and cause Administrations to totter 
to their fall. Occasionally he is a 
fierce partisan, but, ever a shrewd 
gauger of the calibre of his audi- 
ence, he seldom makes a mistake 
in selecting an object. for vocal 
adulation. Take half a dozen 
leading articles, choosing the more 
turgid of those appeals to the pa- 
triotism of our fellow-countrymen 
for which the Wily Weathercock is 
famous, boil the articles down, 
dish up into rhyme, and serve hot 
and strong with a piquant chorus ; 
and there’s your song of the music- 
hall patriot. How is this for high? 
‘England’s honour’s the gem, and the cas- 
ket’s the heart, 
And the owner's Britannia the brave, 
Whose proud sons, it is certain, before 
they would part 
With their treasure, would fill glory’s 
grave. 
The British Lion performs his 
allotted part in those clarion calls 
to arms and duty and refreshment 
with his ancient vigour. The chief 
fault in his performance is that it 
lacks variety. And it is sometimes 
plagiaristic. It was a trifle rough 
on Mr. Gerald Massey to annex 
the burden of a satirical poem, 
which the late Walter Savage Lan- 
dor said reminded him of Béranger, 
and convert it into the title of a 
Jingo jingle. Otherwise there is 
not much offence in ‘The Lion 
wags his tail.’ It is a growl of 
the meekest description, as, for in- 
stance, 


‘In the days called good and old, 
To the present time, we're told, 
The British Lion guards our peaceful shore, 
Close by Britannia’s side, 
With both eyes open wide, 

And mouth that’s ever ready for a roar,’ 
Imagination shrinks appalled from 
the vision of that mouth! Coher- 
ency is not a quality one craves 
for in a music-hall song—after a 
while. The more prolific of the 
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purveyors of metre designed for 
consumption, along with alcoholic 
beverages ‘on the premises,’ are 
apparently not more regardless of 
the laws of grammar than they are 
of the obligation to ‘jine their flats.’ 
Note the wag of the British Lion’s 
tail in the appended chorus, and 
its intimate and natural connection 
with the body (of the stanza) to 
which the tail is attached : 
‘ Then let this be the toast— 
May England rule the roast, 
And our Army, Navy, Volunteers ne’er fail 
To fight for home and Queen ; 
When quickly will be seen 
With delight the British Lion wags his tail,’ 
It is when the patriot-minstrel 
has his war-paint on he proves the 
most effectual ‘draw.’ His whoop 
is implacable. He has no objec- 
tion to taking, but he gives no 
quarter. And his thirst for blood is 
insatiable. 


‘Tis not with honest open foes that England 
has to deal, 
But butchers, whose atrocities have made 
the nation reel.’ 

And that being the case, it is 
clearly England’s duty to ‘ wipe 
out the wretches till not one is left 
to tell the tale.’ Inasmuch as ‘we 
cannot give the’ (English) ‘ orphan 
back a father fond and dear,’ or 
‘return the’ (English) ‘mother’s 
only son, or dry the widow's 
tear,’ it is manifestly our duty to 
make as many Zulu widows and 
orphans as we can; and the way 
to do it is to ‘exterminate from 
off the earth a vile and savage 
crew—to crush out their lives as 
you would do’ (sic) ‘a reptile in 
your path.’ Verily the warrior- 
minstrel of the music-halls is a ter- 
rible fellow when he mounts his 
feathers. 

Christy Minstrel. songs, whether 
of the type supplied by ‘Mr. Bob 
Johnson, American vocal come- 
dian, burlesque actor, and author 
of negro eccentricities, from the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham,’ or of 
the well-known sentimental pat- 
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tern, are too mighty a theme to be 
dealt with in this paper, albeit they 
constitute an important feature in 
music-hall minstrelsy. Mr. John- 
son is, after his kind, a genuine 
humorist; and his eccentric dit- 
ties exhibit some pretension to 
literary skill. There is no new 
departure manifest in the senti- 
mental song and refrain of reign- 
ing Christy Minstrels. That aged 
nigger is still looking for the 
angels to come to his old log 
cabin down the lane. The silver 
bells of memory are still ringing 
their idiotic peal. The young 
lady in the last stage of con- 
sumption is still standing by the 
river waiting for the angels to 
waft her o’er. That abominably 
precocious child is still giving les- 
sons in practical theology to his 
family connections before being 
put to bed. The bereaved lover 
of Sweet Belle Mahone is still be- 
seeching her to wait for him at 
heaven’s gate—‘ Sweet Belle Ma- 
hone.’ In fine, the heroes and 
heroines, the halt and decrepit 
objects of charity, and the infant 
phenomenon of the Christy Min- 
strel ballad and refrain, are still 
comporting themselves vocally as 
they have done at St. James’s 
Hall and elsewhere any time these 
twenty-five years. 

The topical songster of the 
music-halls is, to the patriotic 
songster, what the social leader- 
writer of the daily press is to its 
political guide. He is a grievance- 
monger ; a teacher of Poor Rich- 
ard philosophy ; a scathing satirist 
of the follies and vices of the pa- 
trician and the purse-proud, and a 
steadfast friend (vocally) of the poor, 
the downtrodden, the despairing. 
He—or his attendant bards—is 
quick to catch the topic of the 
hour, and toss it up into a catch- 
ing verse. The metre may halt— 
in fact it generally does—but the 
point wherewith to bring down the 
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house is never missing. Many of 
these topical songs are not only 
without offence, but are put toge- 
ther with considerable skill. The 
author of ‘ It will take some time 
to get Old England straight’ is 
probably not regarded by the rest 
of the fraternity as their poet laure- 
ate. Anyhow, it would take some 
time to get Azs lines straight. How- 
ever, since he is a topical songster, 
let him be heard: 


*How many cases have been known 
Where poverty’s been shown, 
And great strictness has been used upon 
the poor? 
How many children have to go 
Without firing, food, or clothes ?— 
Which you'll own is one of England's 
greatest bores 
It is touching to note that this 
particular topical bard is a sympa- 
thiser with our illustrious friend Sir 
Roger Tichborne, Bart. To wit: 
‘ They are trying, so I reaad— 
And it’s right, you'll all agree— 
To get Sir Roger Tichborne out of jail ; 
For I’m sure it’s very clear 
That his sentence was severe ; 
And to get him free I hope they will not 
fail,’ 
An apposite illustration of the a- 
droit bids which the topical song- 
sters make for popularity is sup- 
plied by ‘ Codperation, a Song for 
the Times,’ which opens in this 
wise : 
‘Among the greatest humbugs, this Co- 
operative craze 
Has lately been exhibited in funny sorts of 
ways: 
M.P.s and Army officers and Civil Service 
snobs 
Announce they’ll take in washing.’ 
In explanation of the chief point 
made in the chorus, which most 
telling quatrain I take leave to 
quote, it should be stated that the 
word ‘cop’ iseargof for seize. ‘To 
cop’ is not only to lay hold of, but 
to keep hold. It is a word the 
signification of which is well under- 
stood within the precincts of the _ 
metropolitan police-courts. 


‘Co-op, co-op, co-op, co-op, Co-operation 
Craze ; 

Go up, go up, go up, go up, the prices 
still they raise ; 
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They ‘‘ cop,” they ‘‘ cop,” the coppers they 

**cop,” they ‘‘cop” in various ways ; 
They open a shop, and they “ cop,” ‘‘cop,” 

**cop,” Co-operation Craze." 
It is due to Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
the glib deliverer of the above 
rhymes, to say that, whether it is ac- 
cident or the result of natural good 
taste, he manages to gather into 
his portfolio a class of songs of 
superior merit to those with which 
the names of the majority of his 
brethren of the lyre are proud to 
be identified. Whether some of the 
more daring of the touches in them, 
touches which might with advan- 
tage be spared, would meet with 
the approval of an official censor 
answering in respect of the music- 
halls to the censor of the stage, is 
a subject I have neither time nor 
inclination to discuss. A correct 
taste on the part of the public is, 
perhaps, the most wholesome cen- 
sor after all. With ‘’Arry’ better 


educated in ’ead and ’art one may 
fairly look for such purgation of 


the poetry of the Caves of Har- 
mony as may be requisite, without 
the vexatious interference of an of- 
ficial corresponding in capacity and 
plenary powers to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s accomplished reader. 
More melancholy drivel than the 
serio-comic songs which are chant- 
ed ‘with immense success’ by ‘lion 
comiques’ and ‘ great’ exemplars of 
the triumphs of Tailordom it would 
be difficult to find outside an East- 
end music-hall or a West-end music- 
shop. And when it is not drivel, it 
is worse. One could overlook the 
sheer silliness of the limping lum- 
bering lines if that were the only 
offence; but very frequently it is 
not. ‘Brass, or how to tickle 
’em’ has been ‘sung with immense 
success.’ This is how the brazen 
hero of the ennobling lyric intro- 
duces himself: 
‘I've never earned a penny since the day 
that I was born ; 


All sorts of honest industry I look upon 
with scorn,’ 
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The song—‘sung with immense 
success’—is that of a base knave, 
who revels in the recollection of 
his small knaveries. On his own 
showing, the hero of this immensely 
popular song is a sneak. Judge 
Lynch would scarcely know how 
to deal with such a case—whether 
the prisoner at the bar should be 
kicked or horsewhipped, or ridden 
on a rail, or ducked, or tarred and 
feathered ; or whether the court 
ought not to condemn him to 
undergo each of those punishments 
in succession. Be good enough 
to recollect that ‘ Brass’ is ‘ sung 
with immense success,’ ‘ Tooth- 
pick and Crutch’ is another of 
those songs of the tailor’s triumphs. 
Its utter fatuity is its weightiest re- 
commendation. ‘ Walking in the 
Zoo’ has at length been provided 
with a companion. This act of 
consideration on the part of poet 
and composer will be interesting to 
the general public and the organ- 
grinders, as well as to the followers 
of him who warbles as he struts : 
‘I've tried all kinds of gaiety, I’ve seen all 
sorts of sport ; 
And concert, theatre, and ball have each 
been my resort ; 
Yet pleasing as they all may be, they some- 
how seem to lack 
The charms of the Aquarium, or, as we 
say, the ‘‘ Aq.” 
Lounging in the ‘‘ Aq,” 
Lounging in the ‘‘ Aq,” 
That’s against all other modes of killing 
time, I'll back.’ 


And so on. ‘As we say’ is mag- 
nificent. ‘ We, dear boy, who 
have seen life, and know what life 
means !’ 

Let us search farther afield. 
Here is a lyric by another favourite 
author and singer. Judging from 
the title of the lyric, the bent of 
the writer’s genius is in the direc- 
tion of the amatorily-pastoral. Such 
a lyrist would enjoy the perusal of 
‘mild Arcadians ever blooming,’ 
and grow ecstatic over the new- 
milk flowery-mead meanderings 
through the realms of poesy of the 
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minstrels in Izaak Walton. 
to him : 

‘ Have you seen my Rosey Posey, 

With the dark and rolling eye, 

Strutting along on her tootsey toesys ?” 
Faugh! In ‘I’m a Don; I’ve got 
’em on,’ the singer, attired in cha- 
racter, rests his principal claims to 
notice on the fact that 

‘I go in for latest fashion ; 

Dress, my boys, like the top crowd.’ 
The audience thereupon choruses 
in praise of the cut of his trousers. 
But this branch of the theme is 
illimitable, and a more minute dis- 
cussion of it undesirable. By way 
of getting rid of the nausea pro- 
duced by a careful perusal of a 
number of the serio-comic gems of 
the music-hall, I turn to this verse 
and its accompanying refrain. The 
idea of the plaintive little ditty is 
trite and the sentiment hackneyed, 
but it appears here like a green 
bird-haunted oasis in a howling 
wilderness : 

* Underneath the gaslight’s glitter 
Stands a little fragile girl, 
Heedless of the night-winds bitter, 
As they round about her whirl ; 
While the hundreds pass unheeding, 
In the evening’s waning hours, 


Still she cries, with tearful pleading, 
‘* Won't you buy my pretty flowers ?”” 


Listen 


There are many sad and weary, 
In this pleasant world of ours, 
Crying every night so dreary, 
‘*Won'tyou buy my pretty flowers?”’ 

Thank you, sir, or madam, I 
feel better. 

The purgation of music-hall min- 
strelsy can only be effected by the 
public who patronise the estab- 
lishments where it is dispensed. I 
do not believe in the efficacy of 
Bowdlerisation, and I would not 
deprive ‘’Arry’ of his cakes and 
ale. Let him visit his favourite 
Cave of Harmony by all means. 
There is a good deal to be done 
to some of those establishments 
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before they reach the ideal claimed 
for them by the Reverend Stewart 
Headlam; but the good, in the 
shape of genuine harmless amuse- 
ment, to be got out of them pre- 
ponderates very largely over the 
ill, and let me advise ‘’Arry’ to be 
his own censor of the play. When 
a vocalist achieves a success by 
honest and legitimate means, by 
the excellence of his voice, his 
style, his acting, or the healthy 
sentiment he conveys by means of 
the words placed in his mouth 
by the author, applaud him; but 
when a vocalist, male or female, 
endeavours to secure applause by 
unworthy means, let him or her 
know in unmistakable fashion that 
the dishonest effort has failed. As 
for the songs—well, music-pub- 
lishers might do much towards re- 
forming those, if they were so 
minded. The music-hall branch 
of their trade is notoriously lucra- 
tive. Publishers can afford to lose 
a little money at the outset by 
setting a new fashion. Hitherto 
they have, as it were, followed the 
lead of great comiques, instead of 
leading them. The more writers 
of the H. S. Leigh, H. J. Byron, 
Robert Reece, F. C. Burnand, and 
George Grossmith class—men who 
have shown the highest aptitude for 
song-writing—who are pressed into 
the service of the music-halls, the 
better. And, if there was a grain 
of truth in the oft-quoted remark 
of old Fletcher, there should be no 
disgrace in the service. I want to 
see an end made of the vacuous 
pernicious stuff of which I have 
given some mild samples. And, 
credit me, the end would soon 
come if the leading music-publish- 
ers in that line of business set 
earnestly to work to bring it about. 
CRANK. 








A FUST PARALLEL. 


By MARCUS FALL. 
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WE were all greatly annoyed at 
the loss of my aunt’s jewels. They 
were worth no more, intrinsically, 
than two thousand five hundred 
pounds; but many of the stones 
had figured for generations in our 
family history, and the workman- 
ship in the setting of one suite of 
pearls had been an art-boast of the 
family for a century. Besides all 
this, the circumstances under which 
the loss had taken place were such 
as to point undoubtedly to the time 
and place of the robbery, and ap- 
parently to the thief, and yet no- 
thing could be found out against 
him. He had been arrested, exa- 
mined in court, remanded twice, 
and discharged. 

The circumstances were as fol- 
lows: My aunt, Lady Mary, was 
on her way from Paris to London 
in the Paris mail. She had with 
her Larkins, her maid. They ar- 
rived at Herne-hill all right, my 
aunt, the maid, and the case of 
jewels, the last being on thecushion, 
under some wraps, between my 
aunt and Larkins. At Herne-hill, 
a man, good-looking and polite, 
entered the compartment and sat 
down beside Larkins. My aunt 
took no notice of him at all, but 
Larkins did, and remarked how 
gracious and handsome he was. 
She took him for a gentleman. At 
the Viaduct the man got out, of- 
fered to hand Larkins out, but she 
declined his aid. He then went 
leisurely along the platform, car- 
rying a rug over his arm. Larkins 
assisted my aunt to alight, returned 
to the compartment to gather up 
the wraps, and carry away the jewel- 


case. Presently Larkins screamed. 
My aunt went to the door and 
asked what was the matter. Lar- 
kins cried out that the jewels were 
gone. The police were at once 
called. Nothing could be simpler, 
they said; the man had of course 
stolen them. 

In less than three hours that 
man was in custody. Nothing con. 
necting him with the theft could 
be found upon him. He turned 
out to be a John William Crogan, 
music-master, who gave lessons in 
one of the western suburbs. He 
was married, and had unfurnished 
apartments in a respectable street. 
His place was searched thoroughly, 
and nothing was found. He had 
retired in no haste from the sta- 
tion. He had walked home. On 
his way he had bought fruit, and 
had it put in a brown-paper bag. 
Most of the fruit and the brown 
bag were found at his home. The 
general belief was that it was folly 
to detain the man; and yet where 
had the jewels gone? Although 
the case was small (about the size 
of the three volumes of a novel or 
a little larger), it was quite impos- 
sible Larkins could have concealed 
it; and indeed, in her excitement 
of the moment, she made one of 
the policemen ascertain it was im- 
possible she could have it on her 
person. 

As my aunt had never married, 
and I was at the time the nearest 
relative in London, a good deal of 
the bother fell on me. But I did 
not dislike it. In fact the time 
was slow, the family were not in 
town. No one was in town, and 
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I had nothing to do, so it made 
hours pass. 

When the prisoner, John William 
Crogan, was brought up on remand, 
only one other fact had been as- 
certained, and that seemed in no 
way to bear upon the case. He 
had gone into a cigar-shop, after 
his visit to the fruiterer’s, purchased 
a cigar, and having lighted it, paid 
for it and went. Nothing more. 
Indeed, the attorney for the de- 
fence made a strong point out of 
this, for, he asked, would a man 
who had the fresh consciousness of 
such a crime upon him dally about 
the streets, instead of jumping into 
a hansom and putting as much 
ground as he could between him 
and the scene of his depredation 
and the certainty of pursuit? Was 
it likely a man who had taken 
these jewels would pause to buy 
fruit for his children? And last of 
all, would a man, in the case sup- 
posed by the prosecution, dawdle 
in a tobacco-shop for the mere 
pleasure of a cigar? 

‘If,’ said the attorney for the 
defence, ‘Mr. Crogan had com- 
mitted this most serious offence, 
he could not have adopted any 
means whereby better to aid de- 
tection and put himself into the 
hands of justice.’ 

The magistrate remanded the 
prisoner at the request of the 
police, saying that if confirmatory 
evidence of the man’s guilt were 
not forthcoming next week, he 
should discharge him. Next week 
not a tithe of fresh evidence could 
be produced, and Crogan was en- 
larged. 

The police held out hope still ; 
but nothing came of it. Months 
went by ; town was full once more. 
All the pawn-offices were visited 
. from time to time; but no trace of 
the missing jewels could be found, 
and even my aunt was beginning 
to grow reconciled to the loss. I 
had heard nothing of the jewels for 
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a long time, and had made up my 
mind they were irretrievably gone. 

Within five months of my aunt's 
misfortune, Larkins gave notice 
she was about to leave. This 
astonished my aunt and all of us; 
for Larkins had been ten years with 
her—did not say anything about 
marriage, but told us she intended 
emigrating, and rejoining some re- 
latives of hers settled in Canada 
many years. An offered increase 
of wages made no impression on 
her; and my aunt was obliged to 
make up her mind to lose a faith- 
ful and diligent servant, one on 
whose honesty she could place 
complete confidence, and one who 
knew her ways; for my aunt, like 
many another maiden lady, had 
ways of her own, attention to which 
became the first qualification re- 
quired, after honesty and sobriety. 

There was nothing left but 
to look out for a substitute. A 
friend of my aunt’s about to travel, 
and who was not very sure of her 
French, wished to get a French 
maid ; but not liking to discharge 
her English maid until she could 
find a situation, suggested that 
my aunt should take the Eng- 
lish girl in place of Larkins. My 
aunt was delighted, and everything 
was arranged. In a week the 
new girl, whose name was Duncan, 
arrived at the house and saw my 
aunt. My aunt then rang the bell 
for Larkins, whom she wished to 
tell the new maid all details about 
her duties. No sooner did Lar- 
kins enter than Duncan became 
greatly excited, grew red and pale, 
and finally asked if she might say 
one more word in private to Lady 
Mary. My aunt said certainly. 
When they were alone, Duncan 
told her story : 

On the day my aunt lost her 
jewels, Duncan came by rail from 
Clapham-road to Ludgate-hill. 
When close to the Borough-road, 
at which station Duncan’s train did 
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not stop, the French mail passed 
them. The difference in speed 
was not very great ; and since both 
were going in the same direction, 
the mail was fully a minute from 
the time it overhauled until it got 
clear of the local train. Duncan 
kept her eyes fixed on the passing 
train. She did not see my aunt; 
for my aunt had not turned her 
face towards the mail, but she did 
see Larkins. She did not know 
either my aunt or Larkins at the 
time; but now she recognised 
Larkins as a passenger in the 
French mail. She had read of the 
jewel robbery. She recollected 
that there had been only three 
people in the compartment when 
the robbery was committed ; and 
now she at once remembered that 
while the mail was passing the 
local train she saw Larkins hand a 
man a leather case. 

This threw a new light on affairs. 
No trace of the jewels had yet been 
found : Larkins was a confederate 
of this man’s, and Larkins was 
going out of the country. The 
police began afresh, and soon got 
at the bottom of the mystery. The 
jewels were discovered in the tick 
of a bed in the house where Lar- 
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kins’s mother lived. No one 
dreamt of suspecting the maid. 
It had been ascertained at the rail- 
way-station that the man must have 
taken the case, if any one had ; 
and no trace of a connection be- 
tween Larkins and the man had 
turned up. Of course, then, the 
notion of searching the widow Lar- 
kins’s place had never occurred to 
any one. Crogan and Larkins were 
now locked up, and the means of 
getting the jewels away came out: 
Crogan had carried them under a 
railway-rug. When at the fruiterer’s 
he had secretly taken one of the 
largest paper-bags in the shop. 
When he got out he slipped the 
jewel-case into the bag, and, hav- 
ing tied it up carelessly with a 
piece of cord, attached a label he 
had prepared, addressed to Mrs. 
Larkins, and then gave the parcel 
to a boy with a shilling to book it 
from the fruiterer to the address 
in Islington, and keep the change 
for himself. I believe it was Cro- 
gan’s intention to run away from 
his family with Larkins; but nei- 
ther will run very far for some time, 
as he got five and she three years, 
it being he who planned the rob- 
bery. 








4A MIRACLE. 
Recollections of my Tenth Pear. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M, THEURIOT, BY THE COMTESSE DE LASTEYRIE, 


I. 


Pxace a rose of Jericho in boiling 
water, and it is said to regain its 
old shape andcolour. Certain ex- 
terior things have the same effect 
on our memories. Our souvenirs 
are much like Jericho roses: a 
scent, an old air, a small insignifi- 
cant sound, is enough to bring the 
past before us in all its freshness. 
It was in such a way that I was re- 
minded this morning of my child- 
ish days, when at ten years ofage I 
spent most of my time in my old 
aunt’s room by watching the green 
wood twist and turn on the hearth, 
hissing among little blue jets of 
flame. I can see from here the room, 
at right angles with the kitchen, its 
high ceiling ornamented with pol- 
ished nut-wood, and decorated in 
the style of the eighteenth century ; 
its panels representing hunting 
scenesand shepherdsand shepherd- 
esses ; the painted wooden bed in 
the corner; agroup, consisting of the 
Four Elements in faience de Luné- 
ville, standing on the console; a 
piece of woolwork in cross-stitch, 
and a volume of Voltaire’s tra- 
gedies in the open drawer of the 
cabinet ; and the high mantelpiece, 
sheltered by a tall screen, beneath 
which burned a fire made up of 
logs and broken bits of pear-wood, 
the residue of the garden trees. 

In the chimney-corner I see my 
great-aunt, alert still, despite her 
seventy years, upright and cleanly 
in her straight brown dress, with a 
handkerchief of Indian muslin 
crossed on her chest, and her high 
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frilled cap framing her long and 
rather masculine face. Her sweep 
of brown hair, sunk blue eyes, 
aquiline nose, and turned-up chin 
gave her a hard stiff look when 
still; but if the big witty mouth 
smiled, her whole face lit up, setting 
one at ease directly. She was in 
the bloom of youth towards the 
end of the last century, and still 
kept the ways of life and thought, 
the tastes and habits of those times. 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Jean-Jacques 
were her favourite authors ; she re- 
cited long pieces from Zaire and 
Tancréde; she hummed airs from 
Grétry or La Belle Bourbonnaise 
whilst preparing her jams. Incre- 
dulous in religion, free of speech, 
irascible and violent, a great reader, 
romantic and sentimental, as was 
the fashion in the year 1790, she 
passed for being independent and 
strong-minded. As for me, I held 
lier in profoundest veneration, be- 
cause she used to tell me fine 
stories of olden times. She had, 
as Molitre says, ‘lights on every- 
thing ;’ the variety of her accom- 
plishments, her perspicacity and 
quick intuition, inspired me with 
admiration, mixed with a certain 
amount of fear. 

In summer, when she allowed 
me to go into her garden, she never 
forgot to warn me, with an inflation 
of her voice, ‘Be sure, above all, 
and do not touch my raspberries. 
I have counted them!’ At the 
end of five minutes by the rasp- 
berries, with the red transparent 
fruits hanging by hundreds from 
their leafy stems, I gave up resist- 
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ing temptation ; and to give myself 
courage while eyeing them, I re- 
peated, ‘ Bah, it is quite impossible 
that aunt Thérése can have counted 
all these!’ Human nature could 
stand it no longer, and I pounced 
on four or five ; then, after running 
about as long as possible, I would 
come back to my aunt’s room, 
with as innocent a look as I could 
manage, and forgetting that the 
smell of the forbidden fruit would 
cling treacherously to my lips. 
‘ Have you touched anything? she 
would say on seeing me; and as I 
swore by all my gods that I had 
not: ‘Come here—breathe!’ I 
obeyed ; then, pointing her finger, 
and rolling her big eyes: ‘ You 
have eaten my raspberries—I know 
it!” And I found myself compelled 
to confess the theft, with shame ; 
also, I verily believed there was 
something of the witch about her. 
O, that old-fashioned garden, 
full of flowers—once fashionable, 
now despised—when I meet with 
any of them in the odd corners of 
the modern lawn, I experience the 
same feeling as when I hear the 
airs of the Déserteur or of Lodo- 
isker |! There were primrose borders 
and damask roses holding their 
heads up proudly to the sky, and 
beds of Indian pinks, mixed with 
forget-me-nots and _heartsease ; 
there were a shed and three plum- 
trees—Reine Claudes,I think from 
whose gnarled branches distilled a 
transparent golden gum. And on 
the other side ofa little low wall 


(on the top of which slept many * 


a brown chrysalis) stretched, paral- 
lel with ours, the garden of the 
Demoiselles Péche, dressmakers, 
whose workshop was the most fre- 
quented in the town. Often, while 
sauntering along the raspberries, I 
used to listen to the chatter of the 
apprentices and the cracking of the 
torn stuffs, and also, sometimes, to 
the sour voice of Mdlle. Célénie 
Péche intoning a hymn; for, by 
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singular contrast, my Voltairian 
aunt’s neighbours were pious folk, 
who consecrated all the time they 
could spare from the cutting-out of 
dresses to the church. 

Mdlle. Hortense Péche, the 
elder, was big, solid, and built 
more like a man than a woman, 
with a flattened nose, bushy eye- 
brows, and a large mouth, with a 
suspicion of beard about the chin ; 
she was the chairman, or rather 
chairwoman, of the congregation 
of the Rosary. Her sister, Mdlle. 
Célénie, was thin, dressed in black, 
like a nun, and always wore her 
beads suspended from her waist, 
which made a kind of ‘ click-click’ 
at the least movement ; she was in 
the habit of mending the altar- 
cloths and the curé’s surplices. 

The walls of the workroom were 
hung with cheap prints, primitively 
coloured in red and blue: ‘The 
Twelve Stations,’ ‘The Wandering 
Jew,’ and ‘The Good Shepherd,’ 
with the lamb on His shoulders. 
What a difference from my aunt’s 
room, where the pictures between 
the panels represented ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,’ ‘Love Disarmed,’ and 
‘Le Coucher de la Mariée’! 
Nevertheless, in spite of the se- 
verity of Mdlle. Célénie’s aspect, 
Mdlle. Hortense’s moustaches, and 
the general odour of sanctity that 
pervaded the whole, the work- 
room did not displease me; and 
on rainy days I used to slip into 
the Demoiselles Péche’s house 
through the common court which 
joined it to my aunt’s. The old 
maids certainly worried me a little 
with questions about my catechism ; 
but they crammed me with sweets, 
and I rather liked listening to Cé- 
lénie’s unctuously intoned hymns, 
which were taken up in chorus by all 
the fresh voices of the workwomen. 

Then I found another refuge for 
wet Sundays ; it was a little room 
opening out of the loft, and serving 
the double purposes of store- and 
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lumber-room. My aunt arranged 
her jams and spread out her orchard 
fruits there finely. In autumn one 
always smelt a suave odour of peur 
and apple. The chasselas dorés 
were arranged on willow shutters; 
the rousselets, crassanes, and beurrés 
@ hiver ripened slowly in the shade. 
In this closet, hung with tattered 
blue paper, there was a dilapidated 
chair with broken arms, a sheaf 
full of arrows brought from India 
by an old cousin, and a big case 
full of books. I was strictly for- 
bidden access to this sanctum, but 
I laughed at the denial, sneaking 
in stealthily, guided by the two- 
fold attraction of the forbidden 
fruits—the pears on the dresser, 
and the old volumes on the shelves 
—while my aunt’s attention was 
fixed on her interminable games of 
impériale, They were of all kinds, 
those old red-leaved books, good, 
bad, middling, and worst—JZ’His- 
toire Philosophique des Indes and 
La Guerre des Dieux, Le Contrat 
Socialand Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 
My good genius made me pitch on 
the most harmless, Don Quixote, 
translated by Florian, in six little 
volumes, illustrated with amusing 
engravings which first attracted my 
notice. My heart beats still when 
I think of the happy half-holidays 
spent in the company of the simple 
Hidalgo. From the first page I 
was fascinated. As soon as I had 
an hour to myself, I climbed into 
the garret, and settled myselfin the 
old armchair, close to the skylight, 
opening on the garden. Don 
Quixote captivated me. I missed 
the cruel irony of Miguel Cervantes 
completely ; it was only the chi- 
valrous side that touched me. I 
took my Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance quite seriously, and 
was indignant at the blows that 
fell, thick as hail, on his lean back. 
Sancho only half pleased me. I 
thought him prosaic; but my 
knight, how I identified myself with 
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him, how I shared his enthusi- 
asms and suffered in his mishaps ! 
I dreamt of lances and adventures. 
The incomparable Dulcinea appear- 
ed as beautiful and imposing to me 
as when she emanated from the 
tottering brain of the poor Hidalgo. 
I careered with him through the 
sunny plains of La Manche, and 
across the rocky gorges of the 
Sierra Morena. All this time the 
vesper-bell rang slowly, the yellow 
clusters of the tall laburnum, which 
had clambered over the roof, rustled 
softly against the square casement- 
panes!... I knew whole pages of 
my Don Quixote by heart, and I 
had only one idea in my head: to 
find a Dulcinea to whom to dedicate 
my love and all the brilliant deeds 
I should certainly perform thereby. 
I had not farto look. In the Péche 
work-room, humming with the re- 
frains of many hymns, I espied 
one day a little girl who lived in 
the neighbourhood with her mo- 
ther, and who was about my age. 
Her name was Francine. She was 


small, rather pale, and thin, with 
an arched forehead and very red 


lips. Her dull white skin, black 
eyes, and long brown plaits gave 
her a certain Spanish look. I had 
no sooner seen her than my choice 
was fixed, and, without her having 
an idea of the fact, she became the 
lady of my thoughts. 

We belonged to the same parish, 
and I soon found out her place at 
high mass. I arrived among the 
first, and when, at the end of the 
‘Introit,’ I saw her pass wrapped 
in her blue cloak, my heart beat so 
fast that it seemed impossible those 
kneeling near should not read my 
emotion in my face. What happy 
times those minutes spent in 
church! The curé intoning the 
‘ Gloria,’ the choir children in scar- 
let soutanelles in a row on the bench 
to the left of the high altar, the 
organ alternating with the chanting, 
and, when the people stood up at 
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the gospel, I raised myself on tip- 
toe to get a glimpse of Francine’s 
little brown head, through the fine 
blue clouds of incense smoke. . . . 
Let those who are disposed to laugh 
at this baby-love think of the days 
of their childhood, and remember 
how immensely important every 
feeling appears at ten years old, by 
reason, probably, of the small size 
of the creature. At that age an 
acre of wood looks like a boundless 
property, a lesson badly said or a 
torn collar is a catastrophe, and a 
schoolboy love has all the blisses 
and despairs of a grande passion. 
Only these passions are satisfied 
with so little, and, firm in them- 
selves, flourish like plants which 
make a living out of their own 
leaves. I scarcely saw Francine 
for an hour on Sundays, and I had 
never spoken a word to her, but I 
adored her in secret, and she was 
the subject of all my dreams and 
Spanish castles. I repeated her 
name a hundred times a day to 
myself, after the fashion of some 
who cannot pray without moving 
their lips; but I blushed to the 
roots of my hair when I heard her 
name mentioned, and I was in a 
blue fright, lest the Demoiselles 
Péche should discover my secret 
in my eyes. 

But I made up for it when curled 
in the crazy armchair in the store- 
room. I had made it my holy of 
holies, and had consecrated it to 
my idol. I had scratched her ini- 
tials with a pin in an obscure cor- 
ner of the wall, whence they beam- 
ed for me alone ; and I composed 
my first verses in her honour. I 
quite forget how they began, but I 
recollect the last stanza : 

‘O Francine, I love thee, 
And shall love thee always, 


Till the pale pallid Fate 
Cuts the thread of my days !’ 


The ‘pale pallid Fate’ savoured 
strongly of the mythological studies 
in the garret and the classical allu- 
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sions with which my old aunt loved 
to surround herself; but it did not 
lessen my pride in my last verse, 
and I repeated it to myself from 
morning till night, like the wren, 
who only knows three notes, and 
never tires of singing them all the 
long day. 

It was towards the end of spring, 
and after dinner my parents took 
me into the country. We followed 
the willow-walk, they pacing grave- 
ly in front, I running here and 
there between the avenues. There 
was a good bit of meadow-grass, 
moist from the neighbourhood of 
the river, and interspersed with 
large pits full of water, called by 
the peasants, at home, rvowufoirs, in 
which they soak their hemp; but 
the damp only added anothercharm 
to the field in the way of flowers— 
queen daisies, marigolds, and mea- 
dow-sweet flourishing in every di- 
rection. 

One memorable June evening, 
while my father and mother were 
disappearing under the trees and I 
was sauntering along the slope, I 
caught sight of a group of little 
girls gathering daisies. ‘Thanks to 
my good eyes, I recognised the 
dress of Francine’s school, and 
among the tall grass I could dis- 
tinguish my Dulcinea of the blue 
mantle. The lady of my thoughts 
was there, within a hundred yards. 
Now, or never, was the moment to 
show myself to her, with lance in 
rest, like a preux chevalier. In amo- 
ment I seized on a handful of mari- 
golds and poppies. My idea was 
to prance towards Francine with 
loose rein, raising my lance—that 
is, my nut switch, which never left 
me—and, after a few bounds of my 
imaginary but uncontrollable steed, 
vanish mysteriously, at full speed, 
after having offered my homage to 
the queen of my heart. Settling 
my Polish cap firmly on my head, 
which immediately changed in my 
mind’s eye to a plumed helmet, 
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tightening my grasp on the nose- 
gay, and brandishing my lance, I 
darted through the thick grass. 
While caracoling I gazed amorous- 
ly at the blue mantle, and repeated 
softly to myself the famous lines, 

‘O Francine, | love thee, 

And shall love thee always, 

Till the pale pallid Fate—’ 
Plouf! ... my foot slipped, and I 
fell headlong into a rougoir, its pit 
full of water hidden traitorously by 
the long grasses. 


IL. 


THESE routoirs are square holes 
rather more than a yard in depth. 
Before I had time to give one 
scream, in less than a moment, the 
water was over my head. I felt 
the big stones used for holding 
down the hemp roll under my feet ; 
the water mounted in my nose and 


gurgled in my ears; but I did not 
lose my presence of mind, and I 
remember very well the thoughts 
that passed like lightning through 
my brain. I am going to be drown- 
ed—my parents did not see me fall 
in—they won’t come to help me, 


and it is all over! Ifonly I could 
get my head out of water! And, 
with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, I struggled to my feet on the 
slippery stones, and felt, with con- 
vulsive fingers, for the edge. By 
good luck I grasped a willow root, 
and clinging frantically to it, my 
head appearing among the weeds 
just above the water’s level, I 
shouted with all my strength, 
* Maman !’ 

My father and mother, frightened 
at my sudden disappearance, had 
already turned back, and at my 
screams ran towards the roufoir. 
It was high time, for my hands 
were aching, and I was on the 
point of letting go the willow. In 
an instant my father had fished me 
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out, and placed me on the grass. 
But, great Heavens, in what a state! 
I was as green as a frog, my clothes 
were covered with slime, my Polish 
cap was at the bottom of the row- 
toir, and from hair and nose and 
ears hung long greenish filaments, 
exhaling an abominably sulphurous 
smell of rotten hemp. 

‘Wretched child!’ exclaimed my 
mother, with a sob in her voice. 

My father was much inclined to 
scold me, but it was not the mo- 
ment. The important thing to do 
was to get home as soon as pos- 
sible. As for me, I was thankful 
to have escaped from the rowutoir; 
and I thought to myself, 

‘If only Francine does not see 
me in this horrible condition ! 

‘Make haste!’ said my father, 
taking my hand. 

I wished for nothing better than 
to get away from the infernal mea- 
dow, which, doubtless, was exchant- 
ed; but O, the difficulty of walking 
fast with shoes full of mud, out of 
which poured cataracts of water! 
My clothes, heavy as lead, clung 
wetly to my skin, and under them 
my body felt chilled to the bone. 
I was numbed, and my teeth chat- 
tered. 

‘It is enough to give him his 
death of cold. He will have con- 
gestion of the lungs before we get 
him home,’ groaned my mother. 

After all, we were obliged to 
stop half-way, in front of the Gen- 
darmerie. 1 could not manage 
another step. My father made us 
go in, and told my adventure; on 
which the drigadiére, seized with 
compassion, threw a fresh log on 
the hearth, and, while I was being 
undressed, a lovely clear flame 
warmed up my poor little shivering 
frame. It was out of the question 
to dream of getting me into my 
old clothes, so the merciful dame 
lent me some belonging to one of 
her boys. I still remember the 
rough sensation of the coarse-grain- 
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ed chemise of the little gendarme. 
The trousers were too long for my 
legs, and the shirt came down to 
my calves. It was in this un- 
knightly garb that I returned to 
my home, where I was instantly 
put to bed, with a good scolding 
and a cup of “sane, which I 
swallowed half asleep. 

In a little town like ours my 
adventure was the subject of con- 
versation for many days. Thé row- 
toirs of the willow-walk were de- 
clared a public danger, and the 
local paper called upon the muni- 
cipality to roof them in. I became 
quite a personage, and was im- 
mensely pleased with myself. The 
next morning, although I was still 
hoarse from my cold bath, I ran to 
the Demoiselles Péche. My entrance 
made a sensation ; the workwomen 
rose with one accord and embraced 
me excitedly, and Mdlle. Hortense 
rubbed my cheeks with her beard- 
ed chin. 


‘Here you are, my child!’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘ you are well out of it, 


poor little man! We were speak- 
ing of you with these ladies.’ 

I could not answer, having lost 
my voice ; for behind the appren- 
tices I spied Francine, with her 
mother. My Dulcinea of the brown 
locks was there, looking curiously 
at me out of her big black eyes ina 
way that went straight to my heart. 

‘He is quite pale from it still,’ 
remarked Mdlle. Célénie, mistak- 
ing the cause of my pallor. 

‘And no wonder, after such a 
plunge! Tell us about it, and 
how it happened,’ said Mdlle. 
Hortense. 

I contrived to recover a little 
self-possession, and, delighted at 
having secured the attention of 
Francine, I began and told how 
I had fallen into the overgrown 
hole; only I carefully abstained 
from mentioning the reason which 
had given rise to my prance across 
the meadow. 
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‘Ah!’ exclaimed kind Hortense, 
clasping her hands ; ‘do you hear? 
In another minute it would have 
been over with him. It is a marvel 
that he was saved.’ 

‘The Blessed Virgin protected 
him,’ added Mdlle. Célénie gravely. 

‘Of course, the hand of Provi- 
dence was in that, as in every- 
thing. But besides, the Blessed 
Virgin always protects those who 
pray to her; and she knows that 
Jacques is a pious child. I am 
sure, little one, when you found 
yourself in danger, you said an 
Ave Maria? 

I twisted my cap sheepishly in 
my hands, and looked hypocriti- 
cally at the tips of my shoes. 

‘Really,’ asked Mdlle. Célénie, 
‘ did you—did you think of praying 
to the Blessed Virgin ?” 

Put yourself in my place. I was 
sorely perplexed. On one side, to 
say yes was to tell a lie deliberate- 
ly ; but to say no was to pass for 
a heathen, to scandalise two devout 
women, and lose their good graces 
for ever. Besides, Francine and 
her mother were listening, not to 
speak of the workwomen. My im- 
portance turned my head, and I 
was not sorry to keep up the in- 
terest excited by my small self. I 
mumbled something unintelligible, 
and turned as red as a poppy: 

‘Don’t have any false shame, 
insisted Mdlle. Hortense ; ‘answer 
frankly, my child; own you said an 
Ave. Itis natural in such a mo- 
ment.’ 

‘Mon Dieu / I muttered ; ‘ mon 
Dieu /—yes, mademoiselle.’ 

‘You see,’ exclaimed Hortense 
triumphantly, ‘the Blessed Virgin 
heard him, and he was miraculously 
saved ! 

‘Yes, it is certainly a miracle,’ 
affirmed Mdlle. Célénie gravely ; 
‘the Virgin Mary has visibly pro- 
tected this child.’ Adding, ‘There 
is enough here to make the hardest 
and the most incredulous. reflect,’ 


> 
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with a significant glance towards 
my aunt’s wall. 

This time I became quite a hero, 
and was petted to any extent. 
Mdlle. Hortense gave me a tart, 
the workwomen made much of 
me, Francine’s mother patted my 
shoulder when leaving, and my 
Dulcinea herself stopped in the 
doorway to look back with envy 
and admiration at the boy about 
whom the Blessed Virgin deigned 
specially to occupy herself. I did 
not feel quite myself; it appeared 
to me that wings were sprouting 
from my shoulders, and that I had 
exchanged my Polish cap for an 
aureole. But, once in the open 
air, my glories lost a little of their 
brightness ; I could not think of 
the story I had told without a 
pang. All this was not very knight- 
ly, and my illustrious model, the 
brave and virtuous Don Quixote, 
would never have lied so auda- 
ciously, even at the risk of disen- 
chanting Dulcinea del Toboso. 
‘ But, after all,’ said I to myself, 
‘what made these old maids put me 
in a corner? and besides, it cannot 
signify much; everybody knows 
how simple the Demoiselles Péche 
are, and it will be thought I meant 
to play them a trick.’ But I had 
counted without my two devotees. 
They clung as tenaciously to their 
miracle as if they had performed 
it themselves. Mdlle. Hortense 
related it to all her customers, and 
on the next Sunday Célénie made 
it her subject in the congregation 
of the Rosary. Very soon the 
miracle-story went the round of 
the town, picking up new and mar- 
vellous details at every turn. Little 
Jacques, sinking to the bottom of 
the routoir, the water closing over 
his head, felt death approaching, 
when the thought struck him to 
pray to the Blessed Virgin ; scarcely 
had he repeated the first words of 
the Salutation Angélique, when an 
invisible arm was stretched out to 


him, and he was lifted out of the 
pit. What an honour for the par- 
ish, and what an edifying subject ! 
The congregationists went in troops 
to visit the meadow which had wit- 
nessed the miraculous intercession, 
and the most fervent carried little 
bottles full of muddy water from 
the routoir.... 

When I arrived on the following 
Thursday at my aunt’s, I found her 
with a serious and preoccupied 
face. ‘Come in, and shut the door,’ 
she said, with a grave voice. 

She was sitting in an easy-chair 
of Utrecht velvet, near a little table 
laden with jam-pots, which she was 
covering with paper. The sun, 
passing through the old cretonne 
curtains, threw a ray of light on 
the glass over the mantelpiece, 
from which a shepherd playing on 
a flute seemed to be blinking at 
us ironically. While cutting out 
her paper my aunt was crinkling 
her eyebrows and foraging in her 
sweep of brown hair with the points 
of her scissors, 

‘Jacques,’ she said, speaking 
more solemnly than usual, ‘look 
me well in the face !. . . People are 
talking a great deal about you at 
this moment, on account of your 
tumble in the voufoir.. . . But the 
story is quite different from the 
facts you told us. Is it true?’ 

My heart began to beat, and, 
hanging my head, I replied jesuiti- 
cally : 

‘What, my aunt!... How can 
I tell what people say about me?’ 

‘ They say curious things, which 
would puzzle my reason if I be- 
lieved there was the slightest 
foundation for them.’ 

While muttering this she seemed 
to be half speaking to herself; and 
if I had had more cunning, I might 
have profitted by her perplexity to 
impose on her. The story of the 
Ave Maria was a blow to her 
Voltairian ideas, and as she knew I 
was not in the habit of inventing, 
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the incident of the prayer repeated 
in the hemp-pit, where I was nearly 
drowned, almost upset her whole 
theory of philosophy. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘do not hang 
your head, but answer me honestly. 
..-I won't scold you if you tell 
the truth.’ 

Her straight clear eyes looked 
through me, awaking my remorse; 
and I had not enough courage to 
tell a lie for the second time. 

‘They say,’ she went on, in a 
troubled voice, ‘that, when you 
were in the roufoir, you said an 
Ave Maria ; is it true?’ 

I muttered confusedly, ‘No, ma 
zante, 

Aunt Thérése’s forehead smooth- 
ed suddenly, she drew a breath of 
relief, and nodded her chin in her 
satisfaction, exclaiming, 

*Of course, I knew it was all 
a ridiculous invention. ... But, 
little monkey, why did you tell 
such a story to the Demoiselles 
Péche ?” 

Why indeed?... O, now for 
the delicate part of the explan- 
ation. I turned my eyes away 
helplessly, and looked blankly at 
the walls and ceiling. The en- 
graving of Cupid and Psyche 
happily reminded me of my aunt’s 
taste for the romantic, and, with a 
child’s talent for making capital 
out of old people’s weaknesses, I 
was seized with the idea of putting 
my story-telling on my love-affair. 
I told her shyly that I adored little 
Francine, and explained that she 
had assisted at my cross-question- 
ing by the Demoiselles Péche; 
that it was to gain her heart that I 
had lied, as it had been in order 
to see her nearer that I had fallen 
a victim to the hemp-pit.... As 
I got deeper in my confidences, 
my aunt’s features softened, and, 
at last, her big mouth smiled. 

‘How is this? In love at your 
age!... Certainly there are no 
children left.’ 


A Miracle. 


This platonic childish love was 
one to please her, and she was 
never tired of questioning me about 
it. She was rapidly mollifying, 
and I was greatly in hopes that 
she would pass over my pseudo- 
miracle, when she got up abruptly. 

‘ Never mind,’ she said, ‘all the 
same you were quite wrong to 
tell a lie, and I shall not allow 
this absurd story to circulate for 
another moment. .. Come with 
me.’ 

She took my hand and led me 
out of the room. In a quarter of 
a second we were across the court, 
and my aunt, opening the door of 
the Demoiselles Péche, pushed me, 
pale and trembling, before her, 
into the work-room. 

I see now that room at the 
moment of our entrance. Madlle. 
Hortense perched on her raised 
seat, cutting out patterns, Mdlle. 
Célénie basting a body, the ap- 
prentices bending over their work, 
and the garden-door wide open, 
framing 2 corner of trelliswork, 
whence a branch of honeysuckle 
in full flower had found its way 
into the work-room. In the dis- 
tance we heard the quack-quack 
of the ducks on the river, a faint 
smell of syringa came in whiffs 
from the garden. 

At the sight of my aunt, who 
rarely put her foot inside her 
neighbours’ doors, the hum of the 
work-room ceased, the apprentices 
raised their heads, Mdlle. Célénie 
stood up agitating her beads, and 
Mdlle. Hortense descended noisily 
from her tall chair. 

‘Mesdemoiselles, I wish you a 
very good-morning!’ began my 
aunt, ‘and I heartily beg your par- 
don for disturbing you. ... But as 
I hear there is a ridiculous and 
impertinent story of a miracle con- 
nected with my nephew, and as I 
do not choose to contribute to the 
propagation of error and supersti- 
tion, I come to tell you that you 
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have been imposed on... . There 
is not a word of truth in the follies 
this child has been telling you.’ 

There was a general ‘O! of 
horror from the mouths of the as- 
sembled apprentices, then an alarm- 
ing silence reigned in the work- 
room. I wished myself under the 
ground—I wished myself at the 
bottom of the routfoir—I wished 
myself anywhere rather than hav- 
ing to endure this public insult. 
Mdlle. Célénie seemed changed to 
a statue, and Mdlle. Hortense, 
redder than any cock, let fall her 
measure. 

‘ Blessed Virgin !’ she gasped at 
last, ‘what are you saying, Mdlle. 
Vayeur!... It is impossible ; this 
child would never have dared to 
imperil his immortal soul by com- 
mitting such a sacrilege. . . I would 
rather believe that he has perjured 
himself from fear of displeasing 
you. Respect for the opinion of 
man sometimes forces us to dis- 
guise the truth from people who 
live for the world, and—’ 

‘In the first place, I do not be- 
long to the world,’ interrupted my 
aunt ; ‘ and in the second, this boy 
has no reason for deceiving me. . . 
Besides, we will have the story 
cleared up.’ 

‘In any case,’ suggested Malle. 
Célénie, ‘a pious fraud would be 
surely preferable to such a scandal- 
ous truth.’ 

* You may tell that to whom you 
please ’ exclaimed aunt Thérése 
indignantly ; ‘a lie is always a lie, 
and I shall not allow my nephew 
to deceive me, or any one else. . . 
Now, then, little rascal, answer 
without prevaricating. Did you 
tell me the truth, and nothing but 
the truth ? 

* Yes, ma tante? 

‘ Did you tell these ladies stories 
to make yourself interesting ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Very well; then let it be tho- 
roughly understood that you did 
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not say any prayer when you found 
yourself under water ? 

‘No, ma tante,’ 

‘You see, mademoiselle, that 
there was no miracle. The only 
supernatural thing was that you 
should have been so easily duped 
by the inventions of this little 
wretch. That is how miracles are 
hatched ! 

‘You are very daring and bold 
in your judgment, mademoiselle,’ 
replied Mdlle. Célénie bitterly. 
‘Who can tell if the Blessed Vir- 
gin did not save the child in spite 
of himself?’ 

‘ By my soul,’ returned my aunt 
sharply, ‘in that case the Blessed 
Virgin did not know what was 
passing in the young scamp’s mind. 
.-. If she had known the scape- 
grace was in love with little Fran- 
cine, and that he was running after 
her at the moment when he fell 
into the routoir, she would pro- 
bably not have held out her hand 
to rescue him. Not that I pre- 
cisely regret it. I always believed 
in a providence for black sheep. 
I wish you a very good-morning, 
mesdemoiselles.’ 

It was the Parthian shaft. Hav- 
ing launched it, aunt Thérése 
withdrew majestically, abandoning 
me to my short shame in the cen- 
tre of the scandalised work-room. 
I did not know which way to turn, 
but stood looking despairingly from 
right to left. 

‘Fie, the wicked liar ? screamed 
the workwomen in chorus. 

Mdlle. Hortense had picked up 
her measure, and was brandishing 
it significantly. 

‘ Wicked little traitor!’ she ex- 
claimed, pointing to the door; ‘go 
away from here, and never dare to 
put your foot inside this house 
again ; if you do—’ 

‘ The good God will punish you,’ 
snapped Mdlle. Célénie, as I turn- 
ed to fly. ‘You will come to a 
bad end.’ 
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It did indeed come to a bad end. 
In consequence of the scandal, 
and my family thinking it a good 
opportunity for putting a stop to 
my youthful precocity, I was sent 
to school. Francine entered a 
Dominican convent, and I never 
heard of her again. The poor aunt 
died some years afterwards. The 
room with painted panels has 
ceased to exist, and the house has 
been rebuilt ; but I have kept my 
Don Quixote, When I handle it, 
the years disappear as I turn the 
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pages. Again I see the case of 
old books, the decrepit armchair, 
the laburnum with its yellow 
bunches, the shelves of scented 
fruit. Once more I breathe the 
air of thirty vanished summers ; 
and this past, which comes to life 
again in its old colour and shape 
as I open the leaves, is in itself a 
marvellous fine miracle. Even my 
great aunt, in spite of her Voltairian 
scepticism, would have been ob- 
liged to confess it, and wonder. 
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Upon the little bridge I stand 
Which spans the rushing river ; 

The tempest rends the skies above, 
The branches bend and quiver. 


From yonder turret, ivy clad, 
There gleams a crimson light ; 
And softly through the window-pane 
I gaze in mute delight. 


A lad and maiden stand within, 
He, soothing her alarms ; 
They nestle softly, heart to heart, 

In one another’s arms. 


O joy of love, ecstatic birth, 

That laughs at wind and weather ; 
That only asks from God above 

To live—or die together ! 


The years have fled, the flowing stream 
Still rushes as of old ; 

But on its deep dark bosom bears 
A maiden dead and cold. 


The river’s mosses hem her in, 
White lilies veil her breast : 
A moonbeam watching through the clouds 


Shows that she is at rest. 


L, B. POIREZ, 





4 GUIDE TO IGNORANCE. 


— 


For a long time I have had it in 
my mind to write a guide to ignor- 
ance. I have been withheld part- 
ly by a feeling of diffidence, and 
partly by a want of encouragement 
from those to whom I mentioned 
the scheme. I have submitted a 
plan of my book to a couple of 
publishers, but each of these as- 
sured me such a work would not 
be popular. In their straightfor- 
ward commercial way they told me 
there ‘was no money in the idea.’ 
I differ from them. I think the 


book would be very successful. 
In the brief space at my disposal 
here I can do no more than glance 


at the outlines of the work. 

I should divide it into two books, 
the first book into three parts, 
namely: Book I. ‘Of the Injury 
of Knowledge ; Book II. ‘ Of the 
Delights of Ignorance ; Book III. 
‘Of the Uses of Ignorance.” The 
attentive reader may here protest 
against my placing the ‘ Delights’ 
before the ‘Uses’ of ignorance. 
The intelligent reader will have 
seen at the outset that the scheme 
is, in its nature, revolutionary, and 
that inverted sequences are to be 
expected. The reader well versed 
in the human heart will know that 
man always values more highly 
what brings him pleasure than 
what brings him profit. One of 
the greatest travellers the world 
has seen, a man who had met men 
of all climes and races, declares 
laziness to be the most common 
vice of human nature. Now lazi- 
ness is not a source of profit, but 
it is one of delight. Even the 
busiest men look forward eagerly 


to the time when they shall have 
nothing to do; and most men in 
trade hold retirement as the goal 
of their ambition. As a rule, too, 
promotion means less labour. 

I had proposed to call my book 
‘A Guide to Ignorance ; being a 
brief Attempt to furnish the Means 
of eradicating Knowledge.’ 

I should have opened with a 
preface setting forth the scope, 
object, and manner of the book. 
I should have explained how it 
was not until I had concluded long 
and painful inquiry I considered 
myself in any way qualified to 
undertake so grave a task; but 
that I had not only inquired curi- 
ously into my own fitness, but had 
also looked about carefully among 
my friends, in the hope of finding 
any one else better qualified to 
carry out this grave undertaking. 
But upon gauging the depth of my 
own knowledge, and considering 
conscientiously the capacity of my 
friends, I came to the conclusion 
no man of my acquaintance had 
so deep and personal a knowledge 
of ignorance as myself. There 
were few, I may say no branch of 
knowledge, save that of ignorance, 
in which any one of my acquaint- 
ances was not more skilled than I. 
I was born in such profound ignor- 
ance that I had no knowledge of 
the fact at the time. As a boy, I 
was averse from study ; and since 
I have grown to manhood I have 
acquired so little substantive in- 
formation that I could write down 
in a bold hand on one page of this 
magazine every single fact, outside 
facts of my personal experience, of 
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which I am in possession. I know, 
for instance, that the Norman in- 
vasion occurred in 1066, and the 
Great Fire in 1666. I know that 
gunpowder is composed of salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal, and 
sausages of minced meat and bread 
under the name of Tommy. I am 
aware Milton and Shakespeare were 
poets, and that needle-grinders 
never live more than ten years at 
their trade. I know that the pri- 
mest brands of three-shilling cham- 
pagne are made in London, and 
that the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built by the ‘giants in those days,’ 
that is to say, by pre-Adamite men, 
and that these Pyramids are the 
only monuments left of pre-Adam- 
ite man, the last of which race was 
washed away in the great Deluge, 
when the overwhelming masses of 
water rushed up from the melting 
ice round the Antarctic Pole. I 
know the Latin for seven words, 
and the French for four. I can 
repeat the multiplication table (with 
the pence) up to six times. I know 
the mere names of a lot of people 
and things ; but, as far as clear and 
definite knowledge goes, I don’t 
believe I could double the above 
brief list. I am, I think, therefore, 
warranted in concluding few men 
can have a more intimate or ex- 
haustive personalacquaintance with 
ignorance. If you want learning 
at secondhand, you must go to the 
learned : if you want ignorance, you 
must go to the ignorant. 

In the first place let us consider 
the ‘Injury of Knowledge.’ How 
much better off the king would be 
if he had no knowledge! Sup- 
pose his mental ken had never 
been directed to any period before 
the dawn of his own memory, he 
would have no disquieting thoughts 
of the trouble into which Charles I. 
or Richard II. got. He would be 
filled with no envy of the good old 
King John, who, from four or five 
ounces of iron in the form of thumb- 
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screws, and a few hundredweight 
of rich Jew, filled up the royal 
pockets as often as they showed 
any signs of growing empty. He 
would stand in no dread of Mr. 
Bradlaugh turning out to be the 
late Mr. Oliver Cromwell, or Mr. 
Newdegate craving to be Pope 
Alexander VI. in the disguise of 
modern flesh. He would have had 
no reason to think firewood an 
older invention than gunpowder. 
And, above all, he would have 
been spared the misery of having 
to commit dates to memory. How 
it must limit the happiness of a 
constitutional sovereign to know 
anything about the constitution ! 
Why should he be burdened with 
the consciousness of rights and pre- 
rogatives, and the limitations of 
rights and prerogatives? Would 
he not be much happier if he might 
smoke his cigar in his garden with- 
out the fear of the Speaker or the 
Lord Chancellor before his eyes? 
The Commons want their Speaker, 
the Lords want their Lord Chan- 
cellor—let them have them. The 
king wants neither. Why should 
he be troubled with any knowledge 
of either? Suppose it is a part of 
my duty to look out of the oriel 
window at dawn, noon, and sunset, 
why should I be bored with cause, 
reason, and precedent for this? 
Let me look out of window if it is 
my duty to do so; but, before and 
after looking out of the window, 
let me enjoy my life. To be com- 
pelled to look out of the window 
is bad, but to be compelled to look 
out of the oriel window, and at the 
same time to know why you look, 
is to be not only conscious of an in- 
convenience, but also degraded by 
feeling you do it for a consideration 
of some kind, or because of some- 
thing which happened ages ago. 
Take the statesman. Howknow- 
ledge must hamper him! He is 
absolutely precluded from acting 
with decision by the consciousness 
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of the difficulties which lay in the 
path of his predecessors. He has 
to make up his subject, to get facts 
and figures from his subordinates 
and others. He has to arrange 
all the party manceuvres before he 
launches his scheme, by which 
time all the energy is gone out of 
him, and he has not half as much 
faith in his scheme as if he had 
never looked at the fros and cons. 
Nelson gave one splendid bit of 
advice, ‘Never mind manceuvring, 
but go at them.’ The moment you 
begin to manceuvre you confess 
your doubtfulness of success, un- 
less you can take your adversary 
at a disadvantage ; but if you fly 
headlong at his throat, you terrify 
him by the display of your confi- 
dence and valour. 

The words of Nelson apply still 
more closely to the general. His 
knowledge that fifty years ago the 
British army was worsted here, 
unnerves, paralyses him. If he 
does not know that shells are ex- 
plosive and bullets deadly, he would 
make his dispositions with twice 
the confidence, and his temerity 
would fill the foe with panic. If 
he took no trouble to ascertain 
the strength or position of the 
enemy, he would be sure to disport 
himself in such a way that the 
keenest opponent would feel per- 
plexed and confounded. His sim- 
ple duty is to defeat the enemy, 
and knowing anything beyond this 
only tends to distract his mind and 
weaken his arm. In the middle 
of one of his Indian battles, and 
when he thought the conflict had 
been decided in favour of British 
arms, a messenger rode hastily up 
to the veteran general, who was 
wiping his reeking forehead on his 
coat-sleeve : ‘A large fresh force 
of the enemy has appeared in such 
a place; what is to be done?’ 
Gough rubbed his forehead with 
the other sleeve, and shouted out, 
‘Beat em!’ Obviously no better, 
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no other so good, command could 
have been given. ‘ Eyes right! 
‘Load! ‘By your left, fours! 
‘Limber up! ‘As you were!’ 
would have been all trivial and 
unmeaning. But what the English 
nation wanted the English army 
to do with the enemy was to ‘beat 
em.’ In the pictures of the Vic- 
toria Cross there is one of a young 
dandy officer with an eyeglass in 
his eye and a sword in his hand, 
among the thick of the foe. He 
knows he is there to kill some 
one. He is quite ignorant of the 
fact that the enemy are there to 
kill him, and he is taking his time 
and looking through his eyeglass 
to try and find some enticing man 
to run his sword through. One 
of Wellington’s most fervent pray- 
ers was, ‘O, spare me my dandy 
officers!’ Now dandies are never 
very full of knowledge, and yet the 
greatest Duke thought more of 
them than of your learning-be- 
grimed sappers or your science- 
bepated gunners. 

If an average advocate at the 
bar knew one quarter of the law, 
he could never get on. In the 
first place, he would know more 
than the judges, and this would 
prejudice the bench against him. 
With regard to a barrister, the 
best position for him to assume, if 
he is addressing a jury, is, ‘Gentle- 
men, the indisputable facts of the 
case, as stated to you by the wit- 
nesses, are these. In the presence 
of so distinguished a lawyer as oc- 
cupies the bench in this court, I 
do not feel myself qualified to tell 
you what the law is; that will be 
the easy duty of his lordship.’ If 
there is no jury in the case, coun- 
sel will most advantageously base 
his conduct on the lines indicated 
above. Even in Chancery cases, 
the barrister would best insure 
success by merely citing the cases, 
alluding to them merely, saying, 
‘Does not your lordship think the 
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case of Burke v. Hare meets the 
exact conditions of the one under 
consideration ?’ The indices are all 
the pleader need look at. Thejudge 
will surely strain a point for one 
who does not bore him with ex- 
tracts and arguments, but leaves 
all to him, and lets the work of 
the court run on smoothly and 
just as the president wishes. 
Knowledge is an absolute hin- 
drance to the doctor of medicine. 
Supposing he is a man of average 
intelligence, he is able to diagnose, 
let me say, fever. You or I could 
diagnose a fever pretty well—quick 
pulse, foul tongue, dry skin, thirst, 
and so on. But as the doctor 
leans over the patient, he is para- 
lysed by the complication of his 
knowledge. Such a theory is 
against feeding up, such a theory 
against slops, such a theory against 
bleeding, such a theory in favour 
of phlebotomy; there are the wet 
and the dry, the hot and the cold 
methods ; and while the doctor is 
deliberating, vacillating, or specu- 
lating, the patient has ample op- 
portunity for dying. Is there not 
much more sense and candour in 
the method adopted by the Irish 
hunting dispensary doctor, who, be- 
fore starting with hounds, locked 
up all drugs, except the Glauber’s 
salts, a stone or two of which he 
left in charge of his servant, with 
instructions it was to be meted out 
impartially to all, each patient re- 
ceiving an honest fistful as a dose? 
It is a remarkable fact that with- 
in this century homceopathy has 
- gained a firm hold on an important 
section of the community, and yet, 
notwithstanding the growth of what 
the allopathists or regular profes- 
sion regard as ignorant quackery, 
the span of human life has had six 
years added to it since this century 
began. Still homceopathy is a prac- 
tical confession of ignorance; for it 
says, in effect, ‘We don’t know ex- 
actly what Nature is trying to do, 
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but let us give her a little help, and 
trust in luck.’ Whereas allopathy 
pretended to know everything and 
to fight Nature. Here, in the re- 
sult of years added to man’s life, 
by the development of the igno- 
rant system, we see once more the 
superiority of ignorance over know- 
ledge. 

How full of danger to unwedded 
men is the knowledge owned by 
the widow! She has knowledge 
of the wedded state, in which she 
was far removed from all the trou- 
bles and responsibilities of life. 
She had her pin-money, her bills 
paid, stalls taken for her at the 
opera, agreeable company around 
her board, no occasion to face 
money difficulties. Now all that 
is changed. There is no elasticity 
in her revenue, no margin for the 
gratification of her whims ; she has 
to pay her own bills, secure her 
own stalls; she cannot very well 
entertain often, and all the un- 
pleasantnesses of business matters 
press her sorely. Her knowledge 
tells her that, if she could secure 
a second husband, all would be 
well again. 

It will be obvious, from what I 
have already said, that there is 
hardly any class or member of the 
community that does not suffer 
drawback or injury from know- 
ledge. As Iam here giving only a 
crude outline of a design, I shall 
leave the rest of this section to the 
imagination of the reader. He will 
easily perceive how much happier 
and more free would be the man 
of business, the girl, the boy, the 
scientist, the controversialist, and, 
above all, the literary man, if they 
knew little or nothing, instead of 
having pressed upon their attention 
from youth the accumulated ex- 
periences, traditions, discoveries, 
and reasonings of many centuries. 

Part II., ‘Of the Delights of 
Ignorance,’ I should devote to the 
consideration of man devoid of 
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knowledge under various circum- 
stances and in various positions. 
If one draw near the seashore, 
how much more pleasant to come 
unto those yellow sands, or, ‘ propt 
on beds of amaranth and moly, 
how sweet (while warm airs lull, 
blowing lowly), with half-dropt eye- 
lids still, beneath a heaven dark 
and holy, to watch the long bright 
river drawing slowly his waters from 
the purple hill—to hear the dewy 
echoes calling from cave to cave 
through the thick-twined vine—to 
watch the emerald-coloured waters 
falling through many a woven 
acanthus wreath divine! Only to 
see and hear the far-off sparkling 
brine, only to hear were sweet, 
stretched out beneath the pine.’ 
Just so! Is not that much better 
than bothering about gravitation 
and that wretched old clinker the 
moon, and the tides, and how sea- 
water is made up of oxygen and 
hydrogen and chloride of sodium 
and bromide of something else, 
and fifty other things, not one of 
which has a tolerable smell when 
you meet it in a laboratory? Isn’t 
it better than thinking of the num- 
ber of lighthouses built in the cen- 
tury, and the tonnage which yearly 
is reported and cleared at the cus- 
tom-houses of London, Liverpool, 
and that famous seaport of Bohe- 
mia? Isn’t it much better than 
improving the occasion by reading 
a hand-book on hydraulics or hy- 
drostatics? Who wants to know 
anything on the seashore? There 
will always, down to the last syl- 
lable of recorded time, be finer 
things unknown about the sea 
than can be known about all other 
things in the world. ‘Trying to 
know anything about the sea is 
like shooting into the air the arrow 
to which you have attached a 
pennyworth of string with a view 
to sounding space. If we threw 
all the knowledge we have into the 
sea the Admiralty standards of high- 
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water mark would not have to be 
altered one-millioneth part of a 
line. 

What a blessing ignorance would 
be in an ale-house! Who would 
not dispense with a knowledge of 
all the miseries that follow in the 
wake of the brewery when one is 
thirsty, capable of holding his thirst 
in judicious check, and has before 
him sunset-coloured ale, and in 
his left hand a capacious, long, 
cool-meaning churchwarden ? Who 
would at such a moment cumber 
his mind with the unit of specific 
gravity used by excisemen in 
testing beer? Who would at such 
a moment care to calculate the toll 
exacted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before each cool gulp 
could pass the parched gullet ? 

Who, when upon a journey, 
would care to know the precise 
pressure which would blow the 
boiler of the engine to pieces, or 
the number of people killed in col- 
lisions in the corresponding quarter 
of last year? Should we not be better 
in sickness for not knowing the 
exact percentage of deaths in cases 
of our class? In adversity should 
we not be itifinitely happier were 
we in ignorance of the chance we 
had of gaining a good position or of 
cutting our throats ? Should we not 
enjoy our prosperity all the more if 
we were not, morning and evening, 
exercised by the fluctuations of the 
share-list, fluctuations in all likeli- 
hood destined never to increase or 
diminish our fortunes one penny? 
And O, for ignorance in sleep ! For 
sleep without a dream, a nightmare, 
a memory! For sleep such as 
falls upon the body when the soul 
is done with it and away ! 

Book the Third I should divide 
into three great sections, thus: ‘ Of 
the Nobility of Ignorance, in three 
parts: Part I. Doing the Present- 
best ; Part II. A Grave for Night- 
mares; Part III. The Reign of 
Content.’ 
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Book I. would be called ‘The an irresistible bid for my ‘Guide 
Burden of Knowledge ? Book III. to Ignorance,’ the public may ex- 
* How Ignorance may be acquired.’ pect the disclosure of my scheme. 
Of Book II. I shall say nothing Until then, ordinary worldly pru- 
here. That is my secret. When dence bids me be mute. 
an enterprising publisher makes PATER MENDACIORUM. 





AN ENGLISH SAINT. 
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THERE is a saint whose festal day the calendars all mark, 

But where or when first canonised remaineth ever dark ; 

Yet that he was an English saint I fancy I have heard, 

And, not to speak irrev’rently, ‘a downy game old bird ? 

And while our island home shall last, till then shall last his fame, 
Revered by all, both old and young, St. Partridge is his name. 


His shrines are in the stubble, where the yellow corn has been, 
And where the turnips’ leafy crowns gleam with a glossy green ; 
His worshippers there seek him, and their homage duly pay, 
With dogs and guns and keepers, on the first September day ; 
And they their rites continue till the February sun 

Gives warning that the time’s arrived to lay aside each gun. 





And maidens too, with laughing eyes and neatly braiden hair, 
And simply robed and firmly shod, are apt to seek him there ; 
They bring cold meat and nut-brown ale his worshippers to stay, 
Who, spent with their devotions, quick their hungry needs allay ; 
And then the incense rises from the pipe and the cigar, 

And every one his praises chant with laughter heard afar. 


He’s worshipped too at table, with the knives and with the forks, 
When, making his appearance mid the merry popping corks, 
Accompanied by breadcrumbs he engrosses every mind, 

Then silence in his presence you will generally find ; 

But whether in his feathered robe, or dinner-dress of brown, 
There’s not another saint, I ween, can rival his renown. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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By ANNABEL GRAY. 


——>———_ 


CHAPTER I. 
KATE. 


EVERYBODY accounted Kate an 
unfortunate infant, for she was one 
of those essentially plain babies 
that the most gushing hen-wife 
might almost recoil from kissing 
even with the best intentions of af- 
fection in ‘the world. An infant 
evidently ‘born to be unblessed,’ 
people said en passant, with the 
blatant indifference, docile, ami- 
able, well-disposed friends assume 
in speaking of any juvenile aggres- 
sor into an already over-stocked 
family circle. 

Nature dealt hard with Kate at 
this early stage of her existence, 
for neither dimples nor smiles il- 
lumined her poor little counten- 
ance ; about the pale set mouth, 
set hard even then, as though she 
meant to fight the battle of life with 
heroism and spirit, smiles only 
dawned like shadowy visitants that 
did not intend to have much to 
do with her future life; and a 
weight seemed to hang over her 
wide brow, which many people said 
suggested incipient water on the 
brain. At this identical moment, 
Kate’s mamma was haranguing a 
depressed-looking individual who 
had come after her situation, one 
yclept Mrs. Peckover, a long-suf- 
fering nurse, highly recommended 
by the Countess of Ellerton ; but 
imagine, kind reader, if you can, 
the feeling of this British matron 
(a feeble woman except in her 
kitchen, or when haggling with the 
grocer), when this nurse, with tragic 
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despair on her tallowy face, de- 
clared, 

‘O dear, no, mum; not if you 
was to pay me twenty-five pounds 
a year, and all found! I must 
have pretty children to nurse ; our 
Countess’s last little one was a re- 
gular angel. But baby here has 
eyes as large as saucers, and gives 
me the horrors.’ 

‘You object, then, Mrs. Peck- 
over, to my situation,’ gasped the 
miserable mother, with an hysteri- 
cal gulp, ‘because my child is— 
ahem—plain? It’s more satisfac- 
tory to know your real motives.’ 

‘Yes, mum, you’ve stated them 
exactly. To carry about an ugly 
baby—I see you've no perambula- 
tor—four hours a day would ex- 
haust my system: even meat for 
supper—and they say you live well 
—would be no compensation for 
the absence of beauty. O, my 
dear last blessed little cherub was 
a perfect picture !’ 

As it was suspected Mrs. Peck- 
over had smothered this hapless 
child (mistaking it for a pillow) after 
a mild orgie of tripe and Dublin 
stout, had Kate been old enough, 
she might have blessed Providence 
for her ugliness ; but Mrs. Grafton, 
applying a handkerchief to her 
eyes, waved aside the zsthetical- 
minded Mrs. Peckover, and mur- 
mured something very uncompli- 
mentary to her offspring. 

‘If even a nurse refuses the 
place because she says your eyes 
are like saucers, what a prospect 
forme! How can I ever hope to 
get you a husband ?” 

U 
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As that evil necessity was as yet 
remote and impalpable, Mrs. Graf- 
ton consoled herself for her disap- 
pointment in the nurse by severely 
shaking the luckless Kate, who had 
nearly swallowed a small bunch of 
keys, and had bitten her mamma’s 
finger at their recovery. 

After this affectionate vent to her 
maternal feelings, Mrs. Grafton re- 
solved to purchase a perambulator, 
so that Betsy Jones, a girl from the 
village, high in favour with the 
clergyman’s wife, and with no 
artistic perception whatever, save 
a penchant for smart bonnets, 
could push Kate along the streets, 
and sometimes turn her over 
whenever the attentions of her 
young man were somewhat exuber- 
ant; but ofall this Mrs. Grafton 
would be oblivious. Here was 


Kate, decidedly de trop, a weird 
little mortal, a sort of ‘ ugly duck- 
ling,’ tiresome as a puppy, playful 
as a kitten, just eighteen months 
old, and with an appetite that posi- 


tively alarmed her mamma’s notions 
of propriety. 

At three years of age this un- 
gainly chicken began to improve 
in appearance ; her brow exhibited 
less eccentricity, and her little pug 
nose took a turn for the better, 
while people even stopped in their 
walks to compliment the child, and 
say, ‘What a fine little girl—the 
most lovely eyes in the world!’ 
So the hitherto despised and re- 
jected Kate would nod her clever 
little head, and say to her faithful 
Betsy Jones, ‘Me fine eyes; me 
pretty now,’ and screw them up 
with all her sex’s coquetries. 

The fights were incessant over 
the morning ablutions, Kate, who 
was a nervous child, dreading 
the sudden awful plunges into iced 
water, as some few can imagine, 
on a dark winter’s morning, in a 
chill and fireless nursery. 

But Mrs. Grafton, though a dull 
thick-headed woman in the main, 
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was a great stickler for hardening 
processes ; and Kate might cough 
herself black in the face before she 
would have high frocks for her 
daughter, declaring Kate had a 
pretty neck and the loveliest arms 
of all her children. If that future 
evil, a husband, could be purchased 
by the instrumentality of pretty 
arms and wavy hair, that even 
as a child enveloped her like a 
dusk sable mane, then, spite of 
that contemptuous nurse’s shud- 
ders, there would be a chance for 
little Kate. 

A desperate passionate person 
was our heroine, fond of breaking 
the nursery cups and saucers, and 
setting fire to stray lucifer-matches, 
and pouring cold water down Betsy 
Jones’s back when that young 
person would be ogling a stray 
policeman or youthful butcher-boy 
from the window; and Kate was 
always promptly punished for her 
childish peccadilloes. She never 
escaped with a mild reproach or gen- 
tle expostulation. Mrs. Grafton was 
not theoretical, and believed in the 
diatribes of the wisest Jew that ever 
lived ; indeed, what fertile woman, 
blessed with eight olive-branches, 
fighting, wrangling, struggling, and 
screaming, does not? So Kate, 
the youngest and most generous- 
minded, was a sort of general 
scapegoat, the nursery victim, ready 
to take her brothers’ and sisters’ sins 
upon her pretty shoulders, and sob 
herself to sleep in the dark, con- 
tented if, after her suffering, they 
praised her as a ‘regular little 
brick’ the next morning. 

Without praise, love, or appre- 
ciation, Kate was a perfect little 
demon, and sometimes frightened 
her placid mamma into hysterics ; 
indeed, prophecies were number- 
less as to the evil in store for her. 
A child that would tear her best 
muslin frock to pieces because she 
was not allowed to go to a party 
with her sisters, and that occasion- 
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ally made her little white teeth meet 
in her favourite doll’s arm, would 
probably end in Newgate. 

*O sister Tabitha!’ Mrs. Graf- 
ton would say to her husband’s 
eldest unmarried sister, ‘ that child 
will be the death of us all; her 
temper is fearful; she actually yes- 
terday painted dear little Tommy 
madder brown, his ears blue, his 
nose purple. The poor child 
looked like a South Sea Islander ; 
she seemed as if she couldn't re- 
sist the fascination of a box of 
colours. Her father says she may 
be an artist ; but you know what 
he is—poor soft thing ! 

‘Soft indeed,’ answered Tabitha. 
‘I often say to sister, “ It’s we should 
have been men, and he the girl ; 
mooning his life away.” But there 
—Nature makes such mistakes.’ 

He was one of those men who en- 
joy being surrounded by youthful 
olive-branches, and are proud of 
increasing the human race. Whe- 
ther the human race ought to have 
been grateful was another matter. 
Every one declares there are too 
many women in England, so that 
it really sometimes seems as if it 
were intended that every specimen 
of the genus homo in our island 
should be blessed with two fond 
and lovely wives instead of one. 
We should thus get rid of this unfor- 
tunate overplus of the feminine 
element, and the question of lady- 
helps and other social grievances 
might be more satisfactorily set- 
tled. 

In the mean time, Mr. Grafton’s 
wife and three maiden sisters be- 
wailed Kate’s iniquities; but, being 
now ten years of age, why not send 
her to school? some studious re- 
treat, where she could peacefully 
graduate, either at Stockwell, Cam- 
berwell, or Highgate; those dread- 
ful scenes in the nursery would ter- 
minate—Tommy would be sub- 
ected to no more attacks with 
scissors or inflictions of lake or 
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madder brown; and Mrs, Grafton 
would have peace and repose to 
prepare for the advent of the next 
olive-branch—the traditional ‘little 
stranger.’ 

Kate watched her aunts to-day 
with suppressed wonderment ; their 
perfectly-regulated mechanism dis- 
turbed her like the pendulums of 
antique noisy clocks, How they 
despised her harebrained hoidenish 
tricks! But what made them so 
indifferent to the poem she had 
learnt by heart to please them— 
‘The Bridge’—that always gave 
her vague and uneasy misgivings 
all was not exactly as it should be 
in the world, and that other hearts 
ached heavier than hers? Perhaps 
the person who most understood 
her was her father ; he listened to 
her effusions on Sunday afternoons 
(although he generally fell asleep 
during the process), and admired 
her little coloured drawings, and 
told her she should learn anything 
she wished. Kate adored sound, 
but colour was her passion. 

‘Kate will be a clever woman,’ 
he would say, amused and startled 
at his little daughter’s originality. 
‘She'll not take after her mother,’ 

Emma, the neutral spouse, the 
blandly-insipid, who hated clever- 
ness unless it applied to some dull 
form of domesticity, merely replied 
she hoped Katie meant to be use- 
ful, and a comfort to them in their 
old age. 

But now these aunts, netting 
their pale little victim, determined 
to carry the day, and have Kate 
dismissed to some suburban pri- 
son, where all the superfluous fat 
on her arms and legs would be 
got rid of, where conventionalism 
would reign supreme, and any su- 
perabundant originality be wisely 
repressed. 

‘I wish to learn painting,’ said 
Kate, quietly prepared to make the 
best of things. 

‘Did you ever hear such non- 
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sense!’ cried her mother; ‘and 
what good will she be in life?” 

‘I can amuse myself, I suppose, 
and other people too, perhaps,’ 
answered Kate logically. ‘I don’t 
want to be stupid.’ 

‘Of course not, my darling,’ 
cried Mr. Grafton, who had re- 
turned and had entered unper- 
ceived. ‘Come and kiss me, Ka- 
tie. You shall learn all you wish ; 
you’ve more brain than all the 
other seven put together, and I’ve 
arranged for you to leave home 
next month, my dear. O, it’s all 
right, girls—Miss Penthouse, The 
Priory, Peckham Rye; a liberal 
table, and the best masters from 
London. Ah, now Katie's pleased, 
and we shall have her a second 
Rosa Bonheur by and by?’ 

‘He flatters himself this goose 
will be a swan,’ murmured the 
affectionate Tabitha, who hated 
‘gush,’ and despised her brother’s 
amiable peace-loving nature with 
the acrid scorn of an enterprising 
spinster averse to contemplating 
another’s possibilities, whose shafts 
can no longer wound mankind. 

Mrs. Grafton nearly sighed; she 
foresaw Kate, a ‘parlour young 
lady,’ playing Weber or Beethoven, 
oblivious of accounts, neat darns, 
or recipes for potted meats. 


CHAPTER II. 


UNE CHERE REBELLE. 
‘For her feet have touched the meadows, 

And left the daisies rosy.’ 

SEVEN years have passed away, 
and, like the ‘Seven Sleepers,’ have 
Mr. and Mrs. Grafton dreamed 
away the time. But not so Kate. 
That maiden has been sedulously 
industrious, wide awake, and ob- 
servant, and with the development 
of her mental powers exquisite 
beauty dawned in her physical 
ones, beauty that suggested luxuri- 
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ant promise for the future ; a cor- 
poreal poetry encircled Kate, that 
made her a sort of melodious hu- 
man instrument, that fascinated peo- 
ple like the awakening of summer, 
the perfume of flowers, or the songs 
of birds. 

The Graftons have come into 
property (in Kate’s childhood her 
father had only been a very ordi- 
nary banker’s clerk, with a salary of 
four hundred a year), on the death 
of Mr. Grafton’s father, a clothier 
in the City, supposed to be poorer 
than a church mouse, but in re- 
ality a very respectable Midas; the 
family have thus been considerably 
enriched, and Mr. Grafton reflects 
that Kate’s accomplishments will 
not be wasted in a suburban neigh- 
bourhood. He took a large and 
fashionable house in Clapham Park, 
furnished it handsomely, sincerely 
wishing that with his additional 
income his wife would be less a 
housekeeper and more a com- 
panion. But the infinite stupidity 
of some women—shield and buck- 
ler though it may be in saving 
them mental pain—clings to them 
with that benumbing influence, 
which is petrifying, if not depress- 
ing, to outsiders. 

Mr. Grafton pitied Lord Byron 
and Socrates ; a prude and a scold 
could hardly have been worse 
company than this middle-aged 
partner, who, indefatigable at ‘bast- 
ing a hare,’ and unapproachable in 
‘jelly-making,’ worried him with 
her density of intellect. 

Xantippe was doubtless a sort of 
moral nettle for her lord and mas- 
ter, stinging him from his domestic 
hearth till he fled for consolation to 
soft voluptuous Aspasia, a creature 
of soul and sentiment, for ‘a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever ;’ but the 
patient, the imperturbable, the ter- 
rible, the thick-skinned Mrs. Graf- 
ton, who never gave him a chance 
of finding fault, who ‘ dusted’ even 
to the disgust of a fashionable par- 
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lour-maid, and never forgot a waver- 
ing button, surely this pitiless Muse 
of humdrum comfort and respect- 
ability was trying to a man who 
could say clever things at his club, 
had a turn for cynical epigrams, and 
believed in the spiritual flights, 
social problems, and magnificent 
analysis of feeling of M. Dumas 
Sls. 

Mrs. Grafton was seldom, if ever, 
out of her kitchen, braving the sup- 
pressed irony of her cook, and in- 
specting the bread-pan with the 
inscrutable countenance of a Tal- 
leyrand. When it is known Mr. 
Grafton married beneath him, that 
his Emma graduated in some parish 
schools at Manchester, and was 
originally apprenticed to a milliner 
in that city, we are not surprised at 
her limited culture. But men will do 
these foolish things — blue-bottles 
snared by spiders, forgetting that all 
happiness in marriage consists in 
unity of tastes, habits, desires, and 
aspirations. However, in many re- 
spects she was an admirable, if pro- 
saical-minded, hen-wife. The con- 
templation of saucepans, and basins 
more or less shapeless and un- 
wieldy, formed her Arcadia; while 
a chaotic mixture of disabled grid- 
irons and frying-pans—veterans 
whose ‘baptism of fire’ had been 
unsatisfactory—would bring forth a 
volume of sighs from her volumin- 
ous bosom. 

Thrice happy he possessing such 
a safe household treasure, sound as 
pig-iron, realistic as roast beef! It 
was true she was a little trying on 
Sunday afternoons (reading Jeremy 
Taylor at intervals, and sipping 
brandied cherries), when an ill- 
digested dinner rendered him irrit- 
able, and something had been 
wrong with the pastry. But there 
was Kate, his beautiful, dashing, 
brilliant daughter, queen of skat- 
ing-rink and ballroom, a fine 
horsewoman, and a matchless lin- 
guist—Kate, whose supreme con- 
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tempt for the kitchen and the 
neutrality of her seven dull-eyed 
brothers and sisters delighted his 
heart so that he forgot the social 
thorn in his side—his irrepressible 
spouse—whose untidiness caused 
him many a shudder; for it is a sin- 
gular fact that a woman wedded to 
her kitchen will sometimes forget 
certain attentions to the toilette 
that cause insufferable pain to a 
man fond of French fiction and 
the best cigars. 

Kate, however, amused her father 
during his lonely hours, and as her 
mother rather feared her grand airs, 
and small-winged shafts of satire, 
and delicately-flavoured wit that 
entranced ‘the family man,’ she 
had a very fair time of it; rode out 
daily on Butterfly, while ‘her father 
by her side, on a safe cob, chatted 
with her on every topic, artistic, 
social, moral, scientific, or histori- 


And as yet Kate was fancy free. 
Leave her pretty home, her dear 
papa, her splendid thoroughbred, 
her garden, her thousand liberties, 
delights, and adventures? A taste 
for the romantic—with all its min- 
gled bitterness and joy—underlaid 
the impetuosity of her nature ; but 
it was with calm philosophical in- 
difference Kate at present survey- 
ed the biped man, whom she pre- 
ferred as a partner in a waltz, an 
attendant at the rink, than as the 
contemplated protector of her fu- 
ture. But Mrs. Grafton, frivolous- 
minded as she usually appeared, 
and blessed with the indifference 
of a mollusc to affairs in general, 
intended Kate should be speedily 
and advantageously married. What 
are we but creatures of circum- 
stance? and commonplace events 
determine the success or failure of 
every career. The exuberant vi- 
tality of the dazzling Kate some- 
what disturbed the serene equani- 
mity of that household in Clapham 
Park. 
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It was a mild day in April, 
and Mr. Grafton’s sisters, having 
chartered a fly from Stockwell, ar- 
rived for luncheon at The Limes, 
each arrayed in spring nouveautés— 
remnants of alpaccas, purchased 
at Peter Robinson’s, and, being 
made with singular and rigid plain- 
ness by a ‘young hand’ at Stock- 
well, gave a statuelike sternness to 
their figures. At present they were 
busily discussing Kate’s chances 
in the matrimonial market; Mrs. 
Grafton copying a recipe for pine- 
apple preserve into her diary, and 
sighing at intervals as they repeated 
some ‘ airy trifle,’ which Kate had 
uttered to provoke their laughter. 
Sophia would be married shortly— 
eachauntsedulously labouring at the 
under-clothing for her trousseau— 
and Mary the autumn following. 
These two blessed and amiable 
young women had purchased, with 
their dowry of five thousand pounds, 
two sleek dapper amiable young 
men to match: one a Lincolnshire 
farmer, who would take his beloved 
to some benighted ancestral hall, 
and, being a victim to the charms 
of swedes, mangel-wurzel, and 
shorthorns, we may be sure his 
Sophia need dread no subsequent 
rival in his affections ; the other, 
a Manchester cotton-spinner, silent 
and meditative, except at meal- 
times or asleep, when, ‘ lost to sight, 
to memory dear,’ he snores sub- 
limely, his head encased in two 
cotton nightcaps. Thrice-blessed 
Sophia and Mary! Placid non- 
entities, who will float through 
quiet lives, and sink into quiet 
graves, heart and brain unfretted by 
toil or grief. But Kate, a modern 
Juliet, the divine incarnation of 
rich glowing womanhood, how will 
her career terminate? Roman- 
ticism is a fatal gift; it has such a 
terrible knack of soaring into the 
clouds, and taking lamps for stars 
—false brilliance that beguiles, fatal 
as the ‘beacon-light that allures 
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the bird of passage, till he beats 
out his weary life.’ For one clever 
woman who marries well we have 
a dozen maimed, cut, and wounded 
in the matrimonial encounter ; for 
one fool who marries unwisely we 
find a dozen safe and sound, with- 
out a care, surrounded with peace 
and plenty in good homes. Arca- 
dian repose is the reward of righte- 
ous dulness. 

Kate is sitting a little apart from 
the rest, twisting the ends of her 
long plaits, swinging her delicious 
little foot to and fro, wickedly re- 
solving to raise the old Adam in 
the righteous breasts of the three 
uninflammable spinsters. But how 
attack them? Tabitha will grow 
hysterical if, with her luncheon un- 
digested, Kate commences a dis- 
course on the Apocrypha; Naomi 
will weep at her niece’s shocking 
levity; and Eliza will be heavy 
or acidulated, and give the girl a 
‘piece of her mind.’ Yes, there 
they sit, Tabitha with some fancy- 
work in her hand, Naomi strug- 
gling at buttonholes, and Eliza 
at the sewing-machine, running a 
seam. How superb is Kate in 
comparison! She must chatter and 
laugh, and flit hither and thither, 
sticking stray pins into her aunts’ 
back hair, pretending to fan them, 
or kiss them, or worry them, till 
they grow serious and scold her. 
Who could resist Kate? Sitting 
at their feet on a little gray has- 
sock, her hands clasped behind 
her, and the most mischievous 
sparkle in her eyes, Kate com- 
mences her attack : 

*O auntie,’ cries Kate, suddenly 
jumping up, and overturning all 
the contents of Tabitha’s work- 
basket, ‘ how can you sit sewing on 
such an afternoon as this? Let’s 
order the carriage and drive to 
Richmond.’ ; 

‘Talking of Richmond reminds 
me I saw young Hamilton at the 
Castle Hotel last week, chaffing 
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and talking with a lot of fellows, 
who had evidently come down to 
row,’ says Naomi, meekly gathering 
together the wandering reels of 
cotton. ‘ We once thought he was 
sweet on Kate.’ 

‘On me!’ cries Kate, blushing 
furiously, and tossing her plaits 
about with the activity of a man- 
darin ; ‘ because he would dance 
with me three times running, and 
gave me a sprig of myrtle! O, how 
I snubbed him, crushed his vanity 
into a nutshell! No man ever 
cares for you unless you ill-treat 
him, and it would be very difficult 
to tame Ernest.’ 

The three aunts put up six hands 
and shiver. 

‘Kate will never be married,’ 
says Mrs. Grafton from her sofa. 
‘Now when dear Sophie and 
Mary—’ 

‘Don’t quote them,’ murmurs 
Kate, wishing she had fled to her 
painting-room, with its north light, 
and finished a background to a 
Sister of Mercy. ‘ Those girls 
haven’t half an idea between them.’ 

‘But they have common sense 
and prudence, which are much bet- 
ter,’ responds Tabitha. ‘They 
don’t talk of fame and genius and 
greatness, like you ; and then what 
did you ever do that was really 
useful ?” 

Kate’s eyes light up a little 
furiously. 

‘ Greatness !’ she repeats ; ‘ why 
should I slave at anything without 
the spur of necessity? To achieve 
fame, to do anything really clever, 
one must be smitten with a horri- 
ble blight. Do you think happy 
people ever bother over fame? 
Now in this charming home, with 
every luxury, why, auntie, should I 
shut myself up away from every- 
body in my dear little gallery, and 
study all the thousand details that 
would alone make me a great 
artist? I paint to please myself. 
But if I were reduced to rags, the 
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family Bible sold, and every tea- 
spoon melted down, why, then, 
with no choice besides becoming 
a governess, shop-girl, or lady- 
help, I would enter some school 
of art, and study to paint pictures 
like others.’ 

‘How ridiculous! says her 
mother, as Kate pushes aside the 
table, and prepares to waltz round 
the room with Naomi. 

How shall we describe Kate at 
eighteen? Imagine a dark Cleo- 
patra sort of head—the very anti- 
thesis to the pale fragile Saxon 
blonde beauty—a head well set on 
the girlish shoulders, slender, but 
majestic, and that gives promise of 
imperial grace ; a lithe tall body, 
so elastic through the aid of a 
gymnasium and dumb-bells that it 
can be bent into nearly any form ; 
a bust more developed than that 
of most English girls of her age; 
a flower-like neck, fragrant, virginal, 
and seductive, with the tints of a 
pale blush-rose ; eyes large, liquid, 
and mobile, that haunt the fancy 
for days ; and hair of two tints, the 
soft rings on the temples being 
considerably lighter than those 
of the tresses which crown the 
stately head ; the feet of a goddess, 
reminding us of Sir John Suck- 
ling’s description of his heroine : 

‘ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out.’ 
Kate wears her hair in the present 
fashion—two huge Marguerite 
plaits, heavy and lustreless as vel- 
vet, tied with black ribbon hanging 
to her waist—and Kate is some- 
what proud of her hair and feet, 
for the latter are exactly seven 
and a half inches in length ; and, as 
she wears the most killing French 
chaussures in the world—little smart 
high-heeled Parisian shoes—her 
vanity disgusts her elder sister 
Sophia, who resembles her mamma, 
and is too frequently, like the 
immortal Mrs. Wragg, ‘down at 
heel.’ Kate’s complexion has that 
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soft roseate peach-like bloom so 
rarely seen, save among the maidens 
in our damp foggy little swan’s 
nest of an island—a colour defying 
description, that steals almost to 
her ears, and owes nothing to art. 
Kate’s lips are peculiar; they 
are full, strong, and fervid, but 
close gravely, giving her some- 
times a look of rare but pathetic 
melancholy. Very fair is Kate 
in her sweet calm maidenhood— 
innocent, but civilised, and vibrat- 
ing to every impulse and fancy; a 
creature to set an artist or poet 
musing; and then Kate is truth- 
ful. 
‘ Truth is beauty ; beauty truth.’ 

She frisks her aunt round the 
room with the wildness character- 
istic of all ‘women, birds, and 
boys let loose,’ till Naomi, gasping 
for breath, entreats Kate to mode- 
rate her energy. 

‘ After your grand education and 
your remarks about other people’s 
stupidity, I am _ surprised you 
should behave like a mere child,’ 
mutters Mrs. Grafton. 

‘ Dear mater,’ says Kate breath- 
lessly, ‘why do you provide such 
excellent luncheons? Besides, there 
are no young men looking on to 
criticise one’s ankles or stockings ; 
and I’m sure mine would bear in- 
spection. O, howdelightful! Come, 
Tabitha, fancy you're eighteen 
again.’ 

‘Kate dear, be reasonable,’ en- 
treats Naomi, a little pale after her 
recent efforts. ‘You talked so 
sensibly just now. Tell me why 
you don’t work at painting for 
ambition’s sake ?” 

* Because I’m perfectly happy as 
I am, and I don’t care for toil; 
but I can understand people rush- 
ing to art as a distraction, to save 
them from themselves— 

‘*The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain.” 
Now there was Coleridge—I believe 
I could have adored him.’ 
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‘Coleridge !’ gasp the elderly 
virgins. ‘What next? 

‘I should like to have been able 
to have sat at his feet and read to 
him—O, you may laugh, auntie !— 
and tried to image his thoughts. 
But never mind. Being merely an 
idle young person at present, with 
carte blanche at Swan & Edgar's, 
and the expectation of some stun- 
ning parties this season, I shall do 
nothing ; still, to be positively in 
the fashion takes up one’s time 
considerably.’ 

‘Now you talk sensibly,’ says 
Tabitha, tacking together a paper 
pattern. ‘You must wear white 
silk and tulle illusion, with cherry 
blossoms in your hair, at the soirée 
next week; for Ernest Hamilton 
expects to meet you.’ 

‘Why do you always harp on 
Ernest? Icannot endure him. I 
much prefer a being with a dash 
of gray in his hair, and a certain 
grave melancholy, like Jane Eyre’s 
Rochester.’ 

‘ Marry your godfather, then, my 
dear,’ says Mrs. Grafton, devoid of 
imagination; ‘he was fifty last 
birthday.’ 

‘It always strikes me,’ says Kate 
meditatively, ‘that the genius of 
Charlotte Bronté needed the soft 
lapping southern breezes to de- 
velop it in its full rich maturity. 
The woman’s soul was starved for 
lack of nutriment. Love, luxury, 
pleasure, and joy were necessary 
to her nature. Those sterile moun- 
tains, that stern climate, the rigour 
and privation of her early associa- 
tions, chilled her senses, racked 
her nerves, brought a dull sense of 
constant morbidness, anguish, and 
desolation, which we find reflected 
in the vague and bitter suffering of 
her writings.’ 

‘Why don’t you write a novel, 
Kate? asks Naomi; ‘ it’s quite the 
fashion ; you could do anything 
you liked.’ 

‘Yes, and give my friends and 
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enemies the pleasure of sending 
me all the most savage reviews ! 
What was Job’s cry? “O that 
mine adversary had written a 
book !”’ 

‘It would be too transcendental 
for us poor mortals,’ says Tabitha. 
‘Kate would over-dose us with 
soul and celestial pictures.’ 

‘ Be comforted, auntie ; that tor- 
turing essence, a soul, will never 
disturb your equilibrium, or give 
you any trouble, centred as it is in 
the enjoyment of point-lace and 
antimacassar-making, and a judi- 
cious admixture of “ other worldli- 
ness,” Lenten fasts, and six weekly 
services.’ 

What could three sober-minded, 
straight-haired, sinister-eyed little 
tabbies do but open and shut 
their prim little mouths like three 
animated mouse-traps, after Kate’s 
unabashed wickedness? Her su- 
perb physical development, her 
glorious prodigality of strength, 
seemed indeed a curious outbreak 
on Nature’s part, that made them 
view their own lean and sterile 
frames with the contentment of wise 
virgins, the dimensions of whose 
waists never exceed twenty-two 
inches. Kate’s ardour and amiable 
atrocities seemed indeed to impart 
the odour of another world to the 
prosaical dining-room. They sin- 
cerely pitied Ernest Hamilton his 
prospect of breaking Kate in, and 
almost prayed that an all-wise and 
merciful Providence would fill her 
cup of woe to the very brim, so 
that the chastisement of her sins 
would find her humbled and peni- 
tent. Such a painful contrast to 
dear Sophia and Mary, who never 
spoke unless addressed first, and 
then never shattered anybody’s 
temper or nervous system ! 


CHAPTER III. 
ERNEST. 


WHEN the Hamiltons arrived in 
Clapham Park, taking the largest 
mansion in the Robin Hood-road, 
and bringing an extensive retinue 
of servants, carriages, and horses, 
people hinted vaguely that Hamil- 
ton pére was ‘something in the 
City.’ 

When, however, the magnificent 
Ernest displayed his attractions at 
cburch and in the neighbourhood, 
resplendent with a peaked beard, 
a double eye-glass, and all the 
sumptuous splendour of a ‘ dandy 
of the first brilliance’-—Earnest the 
sublime, who was rusticated at 
Oxford, and very nearly expelled 
from Rugby for having been dis- 
covered on several occasions in 
a state of dismal intoxication 
at the village inn—then the ears 
and eyes of various sweet ma- 
ternal creatures opened widely to 
glean any intelligence they were 
able regarding the stability of that 
business in the City, and papas 
meekly insinuated a hope or sug- 
gestion that Ernest would shortly 
be a partner in the old and long- 
established house of ‘ Hamilton 
Bros., Commission Agents, Alders- 
gate-street,’ and requested their 
wives to call forthwith on Mrs. H., 
for the son would probably be a 
fine ‘pick-up’ by and by for one 
of the girls. What a comfort for 
paterfamilias, heavily weighted with 
daughters as he too often is, could 
he form a company for the sale of 
distressed young women ready and 
willing to be shipped abroad to 
foreign markets! Perhaps various 
ideal ‘King Ptistras’ would pur- 
chase the dear girls, now a drug in 
the home market, and they might 
introduce skating-rinks and flirting 
along the African coast. 

Ernest was a singular and com- 
plicated study to the analyst of cha- 
racter. He was always resplendent 
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in the newest of clothes. Dress 
was his passion. He would sit for 
hours before his plate-glass ward- 
robe-door, admiring his clean well- 
cut features, smiling at the remem- 
brance of various feathery compli- 
ments from certain mysterious god- 
desses in the region of Brompton 
or St. John’s Wood, who appre- 
ciated ‘his form,’ and gave him his 
heart’s desire—flattery. 

And yet women, of whatever 
class or category, usually loathe 
the male dandy. He is the least 
successful of lady-killers, for his 
jeux d’esprit usually lack flavour ; 
and a man who fears to wrinkle his 
coat, or spoil the cut of his trousers, 
is proverbially a failure. Still he 


was unconscious of the sinister ef- 


fect he frequently produced on the 
minds of women, and comforted 
himself with the reflection that he 
was unapproachable in fashion, 
while every cane he purchased in 
the Burlington Arcade possessed 
that subtle aroma of elegance we 


look for in vain among ordinary 
walking-sticks. 
Nothing flurried or embarrassed 


the superb Emest. His blood 
never rushed to his temples with 
volcanic fury. His vehemence was 
always cool, and allied with that 
terrible remorseless wrath which 
will kill with a sneer or bruise with 
a shrug. His vices were safe, but 
complicated mysteries. He lived 
a life of pleasure which resembled 
an elaborate arithmetical problem, 
getting more or less a very fair 
guid pro quo for everything. But 
Ernest’s exterior was perfect; well- 
cut features and a gentlemanly 
appearance and address will do 
almost anything in this world ; and 
who would search for latent venom 
in that benign smile of lamb-like 
innocence? His tipsiness was 
spasmodic, and principally con- 
fined to tap-rooms, hotels, and 
stables. As for Mrs. Grafton, that 
delightful woman, to use her own 
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words, ‘took to’ the young man at 
the onset, he escorting Kate from 
a lawn-tennis party in the Robin 
Hood-road. 


‘Here,’ mused Mrs. Grafton, 


“was the husband for Kate—a 


plain sensible young man, with no 
nonsense about him, who saw 
things in their right light.’ 

He possessed the gift of patience 
in a superlative degree ; he detested 
art; he shivered at the opening 
chords of a symphony—yet still, 
so Mrs. Grafton declared, the very 
husband for Kate. 

But what was Kate’s opinion of 
Ernest? Was she in love with 
him? By no means. He rather 
bored her than otherwise. She 
desired to be loved poetically. 
Emest was Kate’s exact antithe- 
sis; and yet, without one sympa- 
thy in common, nay, rather with a 
distinctive antipathy, such was the 
force of circumstances they were 
already engaged! For when a 
plodding, practical, thick-headed 
woman sets her mind on the attain- 
ment of any object, father and 
children invariably give way, or 
respectable villa life may be made 
as hot as ‘limbo’ for everybody 
concerned. 

Mr. Grafton thought well of 
young Hamilton; ascertained he 
had no debts, and was already 
junior partner in the long-estab- 
lished firm. What father ever does 
more? Mamma may ferret out 
her anticipated son-in-law’s hidden 
vices ; and mammas are frequently 
too glad to remain blind to the 
indiscretions of ‘golden youth,’ 
when a tiresome daughter can be 
safely disposed. Her ‘ young men 
will be young men, my dear,’ is the 
general extinguisher put on any 
careful inquiries. 

‘I do not love Ernest,’ Kate 
would repeat to herself in some of 
her long lonely rambles in the hot 
August sunshine ; ‘ but he appears 
devotedly attached to me, and it 
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would be simply horrible to live and 
die an o/d maid, like aunt Tabitha.’ 

Yes; they had talked her into 
the marriage, as the saying goes— 
coaxing, persuading, arguing it 
would be much the best thing that 
could happen to her. Her heart 
was fancy free; she would never 
have such another offer. A man 
with eight hundred a year was not 
picked up every day; a dandy, 
too, of indisputably first-class train- 
ing. 
The three aunts wrung their 
hands at the idea of Kate throw- 
ing away such prospects ; it would 
be simply madness ; and then li- 
berty, change, the trousseau !|— 
what female creature was ever 
known to resist the charms of that 
trio? And still Kate, in the soli- 
tude of her little chamber, felt all 
was not quite satisfactory. A dif- 
ficult problem had been sent her 
to study, and she was forced to 
give it up unsolved. Perhaps, after 
all, she reflected, it was her foolish 
romanticism that made her yearn 
for the sweet wild impulses of that 
love which can only live once in a 
woman’s breast—‘an ocean in a 
sigh, a whirlwind in a glance’—the 
breathless, fierce, unwavering devo- 
tion of real passion. Such love 
would never be hers—never ; and 
yet— Why, with this glorious 
sunshine bathing the fields in 
splendour, this perfume of ten 
thousand flowers stealing through 
the crimson light of noon, this 
surging fire and vitality in her 
young veins, did she not feel 
happier? Why, reading her fa- 
vourite poets, muse on the future 
with bitter tears in her eyes, and 
terrible complexity and misgivings 
in her mind? One thing at least 
was definite—she would have to 
marry Ernest, and make the best 
of him. 

‘I try so hard to care for him!’ 
sobbed Kate, throwing herselfdown 
on the soft meadow-grass, and fling- 
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ing Shelley behind her—‘ to fancy 
he is great and noble, when, of 
course, I see through his mean- 
ness, his littleness, and his awful 
selfishness. How he shivered when 
I played my favourite sonata last 
night! “Thank heaven, Katie, 
you don’t attempt to sing, or I 
should have to muzzle you !”—nice 
speech for an adoring lover!’ 

And yet she knew, unlike taxes 
and dining, sonatas constituted a 
very small portion of existence. 
How could he help being unmusi- 
cal, poor fellow! or yawning all the 
while they were at the Dudley and 
Suffolk-street Galleries together? 
‘Ask anything of me, Kate, you 
like,’ he had said, with charming 
candour, ‘but don’t want me to 
study pictures, or go to the opera 
with you ; I was dying for a brandy- 
and-soda all the time.’ Brandy- 
and-soda !—when Kate, steeped to 
the lips in ecstasy, would draw his 
attention to some soul-soothing 
painting, peaceful skies, limpid 
rivers, soft lawns, angel faces, em- 
bodied poems—the work of genius 
and of years of heavy toil. Kate 
could hardly help stamping her 
high-heeled little boots somewhat 
viciously at her lover’s pig-headed 
stupidity ; still, as a wife, with her 
own liberty and plenty of money, 
he could stay at home, doze by the 
fire, drink brandies-and-sodas by 
the dozen ; while she—she could 
amuse herself. And still, there 
was a missing link in the golden 
chain ; still Kate looked wistfully 
at the moonlight, and envied hap- 
less Juliet. 

Ernest endeavoured to play his 
cards admirably. He admired 
Kate immensely ; he thought her 
a ‘rattling fine girl’ Grand on 
horseback, inimitable in a waltz, 
a dashing glorious creature ; a little 
transcendental and misty, still the 
finest girl he had ever seen in all 
his life. He even mooned over 
the classical heroines of antiquity 
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that had arrested his intellect at 
Rugby, comparing each in turn 
vaguely to Kate. His cold sen- 
sual eyes appraised all that radiant 
loveliness with the calm unemo- 
tional tranquillity of a bidder in a 
Babylonian slave-market. His vul- 
gar cunning considerably aided him 
in veiling his real nature from his 
bride-elect. He felt a little dizzy 
and confused in her presence ; in 
fact, he acknowledged that he had 
positively fallen in love with Kate, 
whose light-hearted gaiety and bril- 
liance he thought the most en- 
chanting things in the world. How 
pleasant it would be later on to 
crush her high spirits, reduce her 
to subjection, and make her docile 
as a slave, so that she should bridle 
her mocking wit, her delicate irony, 
her exuberant language in his pre- 
sence ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FATAL PROPHECY, 


No man is ever tolerant in his es- 
timate of another’s character whom 
he supposes has won the heart of 
the woman he loves; and Mr. 
Robert Lester, lawyer of con- 
siderable eminence, whose name 
was universally breathed with re- 
spect, and who loved Kate ten- 
derly, found small pleasure in his 
contemplation of Emest Hamil- 
ton’s character, and was perhaps 
the only person who failed to ad- 
mire Mrs. Grafton’s discrimination 
in her choice of a son-in-law. He 
doubted the reality of young Ha- 
milton’s domestic qualifications ; 
he also doubted the stability of the 
firm in Aldersgate-street, and had 
seriously warned Mr. Grafton all 
was not quite desirable in the con- 
nection. But Kate’s pacific papa 
had only shrugged his shoulders, 
declaring ‘ Emma had quite made 
up her mind;’ Ae was satisfied. 
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Kate loved the fellow, and there 
was an end of it. 

In every noble breast there is a 
certain reluctance and shrinking 
from the administration ofany mean 
thrust into a happy rival’s side. 
Mr. Lester fancied it was jealousy 
that possibly created his fears, and 
to narcotise them he shut himself 
up in his quiet house in Blooms- 
bury-square, and devoted himself 
to Greek classics and an organ in 
his leisure hours. 

He cared for Kate above all the 
world, but his love perished with- 
out expression. On the very day 
he had driven down to Clapham, 
prepared to make her the offer of 
his hand and heart, he found 
Ernest radiant, as the accepted 
suitor, in a brand-new suit ofclothes, 
and a hat with the latest curve, 
pirouetting, with careless ease, over 
flower- beds; while Kate, sur- 
rounded by a tribe of girls, pre- 
pared the hoops for post-prandial 
croquet. What could Robert Les- 
ter do, after hastily swallowing a 
couple of glasses of sherry, but 
quietly drive home again, cursing 
the unpropitious Fates, and madly 
resolving to ransack Ernest’s past 
career, to discover some hideous 
flaw that should bring a blush on 
his treacherous face, and that 
might possibly induce Kate, or her 
parents, to give him the congé forth- 
with? Several most unfavourable 
reports regarding Ernest had al- 
ready reached his ears. As he had 
briefly studied the girl’s features, 
he was startled at the singular 
heaviness of her expression. Where 
had all her girlish gaiety flown? 
or was it fancy only that made him 
anxious to find symptoms of dis- 
content ? 

But when, in a professional way, 
a few of Ernest’s revelries, and 
a certain amount of Ernest’s bru- 
tality, were brought before him, 
Mr. Lester—cynic, lawyer, and man 
of the world as he was, not often 
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abashed at guilt—now fairly re- 
coiled with horror at his knowledge 
of this youth’s depravity. With 
pain, with reluctance even, he 
would endeavour to point out to 
Kate’s mamma (surely no mother 
could hesitate to warn her child of 
her danger) the terrible incom- 
patibility of their union, the cer- 
tainty of future suffering, the neces- 
sity, at all hazards, to postpone the 
marriage, and, at least, let Ernest 
give some index of repentance and 
reform. It was his duty to put 
them on their guard ; but it would 
not be a very pleasant piece of work. 
The women would probably in- 
dulge in a series of hysterical py- 
rotechnics. He dreaded Tabitha’s 
sensibilities most, for she had cul- 
tivated a tender passion for him- 
self years ago, and now bore him 
the implacable malice of ‘every 
woman scorned.’ He knew he de- 
served the gratitude of the family 
for his dutiful convictions of warn- 
ing ; but a family’s gratitude is not 
an exuberant possibility—nay, it 
was on the cards they might shut 
the door in his face, and take Er- 
nest, metaphorically, in their arms. 

‘At any rate, I will make an 
effort to save Kate,’ he murmured; 
‘and though it’s an ugly business, 
and one’s efforts in this world are 
seldom rewarded, unless they have 
decidedly an egotistical tendency, 
later on she may yet be grateful 
that I exercised my faculty of ob- 
servation, and fathomed Ermest 
Hamilton’s real nature. They don’t 
prize her enough, those dull-headed 
women. I feel sure that she is a 
great and noble-minded creature, 
all depth and fire.’ 


It was a lovely day in September, 
and a ten miles’ drive through the 
fragrant lanes inspired Mr. Lester 
with that calm content of things 
in general which country air so 
often produces on the mind of the 
wearied Londoner. He drove over 
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Putney Bridge ; he wished to pro- 
long his drive, so did not take a 
direct route, his horses, thorough- 
breds and perfectly broken, swing- 
ing along at a good sound pace, 
and giving him so little trouble, 
he might almost have thrown the 
reins behind him. How pretty the 
winding curve of the limpid river ! 
Holiday folks on various steam- 
boats passed under the bridge; 
and Mr. Lester was almost certain 
he detected Ernest, in a pale-blue 
jacket, in his canoe, a vision that 
made him shudder, he looked so 
painfully animalish, with his huge 
brawny shoulders and coarse 
strained arms. He failed to dis- 
cover the attraction such a man 
would possess for Kate. 

Creation had never seemed fairer 
in Mr. Lester’s eyes than on this 
early September day, when the ri- 
pening corn, waving in thegleaming 
sunlight, was bathed in morning’s 
beauty; flowers wreathed in pearly 
dew; a clear serene sky above; 
everywhere harmony, peace, and 
light—made him fancy earth was 
still a stainless Paradise. And 
there came, too, a vision of Kate ; 
indeed, what hour was not visited 
by her presence ?—somestray glance 
or vibrating tone—all appealing 
to the finer instincts of the soul, 
that made Mr. Lester sigh wearily 
once or twice. 

When he reached The Limes he 
found Mrs. Grafton busily engaged 
weeding in the front garden. Tabi- 
tha, sitting at the window sewing, 
caught Mr. Lester’s eye at once. 
Mr. Lester, mentally congratulating 
himself on his fortunate escape 
from her talons, flung the reins to 
his groom, and calmly descended. 

‘O, it’s you, is it? says Mrs. 
Grafton, dropping her large salt- 
box on the leaves of the most re- 
bellious weed, and holding out a 
gigantic hand, swathed in dog- 
skin. ‘ How are you, Mr. Lester? 
Rather early in the day, isn’t it, 
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for you to turn out? I know you 
club-men are always such inveter- 
ate night-birds.’ 

Mr. Lester laughed—a curious 
laugh that impressed Mrs. Grafton 
by its suppressed savagery—a laugh 
her husband had never dared to 
indulge in, and that seemed preg- 
nant with sinister omen. 

*You’ve got something very un- 
pleasant to say, I’m sure,’ remarked 
Mrs. Grafton, like Ernest, always 
plunging iz medias res before the 
victim had time to take another 
breath ; ‘and it’s best to get it 
over at once. Have a glass of 
wine, and—there’s Tabitha wait- 
ing for us in the library. She’d suit 
you to a T, now. Old friends, 
aren’t you? Ah, ah!’ 

Mr. Lester shivered. He de- 
sired no ‘asides’ from that august 
maiden. But there she was, rigid 


as a hop-pole, immutable as the 
He meekly followed Mrs. 


Fates. 
Grafton. 

‘Is Kate at home?’ he ventured 
to ask. ‘I received your invita- 
tion to the wedding yesterday. I 
had no idea it would be so soon. 
It was, in fact, about this marriage 
I—I called.’ 

‘Indeed’ says Tabitha, with 
biting sarcasm. ‘ How truly kind 
of you! one’s friends are always 
so very— If you are looking for 
Katie, I must tell you she is out, 
paying a lot of visits.’ ° 

There was an awkward pause. 
Mrs. Grafton, sniffing mischief, 
pounced again upon Mr. Lester as 
if he were a wild rabbit she re- 
solved to skin effectively this time 
before basting. 

‘ Take your wine first, Mr. Les- 
ter ; and then let’s hear why you’ve 
honoured us with this early visit. 
You’re making Tabitha’s heart 
beat like a fury, poor thing, you 
are, pon my word ; we shall have 
her quite ill. Old friends, as I 
remarked, very old friends.’ 

Mrs. Grafton never spared any- 


body, and Tabitha was just now 
in her black books, having spoiled 
the gooseberry preserve, and la- 
belled greengage ‘plum’ by acci- 
dent. 

Tabitha looked like Hecate or 
Lady Macbeth, and rocked her 
foot viciously over a chair-railing. 

Mr. Lester took the bull by the 
horns, and rushed at his subject 
with benighted impetuosity. 

‘I have heard a very bad ac- 
count of Ernest Hamilton,’ he 
said gravely. ‘I’m not hypercriti- 
cal in my views of men. I know 
well the follies and weaknesses of 
human nature; but this man has 
outstepped every limit of decency 
and of honour.’ 

Tabitha uttered a brisk little 
moan, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Hysterics were imminent; but 
Mrs. Grafton made a superb a/erte 
in another quarter, and, slapping 
her fat hands together, gave the 
enemy a powerful volley. 

‘ Kate shall marry Ernest she 
answered impatiently ; ‘ everything 
is settled, even to the cakes and 
stuffed turkeys ; her dresses are all 
ordered at Madame Vivien’s, and 
we marked her linen yesterday ; as 
for her boots, a perfect cartload 
came from Jouvin’s last night. Not 
marry Ernest, indeed! A likely 
thing! And then who’s to prevent 
it now? 

Who indeed ? 

Mr. Lester, pale, but steadfast, 
imaged the picture of the wretched 
woman Ernest had cast away with 
a curse, and recommenced his at- 
tack. 

‘But I tell you Ernest Hamil- 
ton is a low profligate ; a cringing 
hypocrite ; a mean and worthless 
scoundrel ; a tailor’s ideal—I ad- 
mit immortalised—by clothing.’ 

*O, shocking! truly dreadful ! 
cried Tabitha. ‘Such frightful lan- 

age !’ 

‘ Will you doom Kate to unutter- 
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able woe, perhaps ruin in the end? 
You don’t know to what lengths 
a passionate creature like Kate 
could be driven ; sooner than face 
neglect and humiliation, she might 
lose her head, and elope with any 
enterprising rascal at hand.’ 

‘My daughter! Never! I cer- 
tainly thought her wild and queer ; 
but she would never disgrace her- 
self or us.” 

‘Never! echoed Tabitha; 
‘though I don’t admire Kate’s 
principles in the main, she would 
be above infamy.’ 

‘But you don’t understand,’ cried 
Mr. Lester, dumbfounded at their 
stupidity. ‘I speak of a horrible 
possibility ! 

‘To be sure, she was always a 
most violent-tempered child, and 
had notions, and wanted to under- 
stand philosophers; but we have 
the utmost faith in dear Ernest-— 
a most judicious, careful, kind, 
sensible young man. They adore 


each other; and 8o00/. a year ina 
good business isn’t picked up every 


day out of the gutter. Why, girls 
nowadays cannot get husbands any- 
how.’ 

‘True,’ repeated Tabitha, every 
hope long shattered in her own 
breast. ‘Nice, pious, amiable, 
charming young women go beg- 
ging—literally begging—for lawful 
protectors.’ 

Mr. Lester smiled—a smile of 
infinite pain; but an inscrutable 
gleam shone in his eyes. He would 
fight his battle to the death for 
Kate’s sake and his own. 

‘I only ask you one favour. De- 
lay the marriage ; they are both so 
young: six months ora year, what 
is it, when they may have to pass 
the next fifty years together in hell 
or heaven? [I tell you I have evi- 
dence of a most damaging kind. 
Let him prove at least he has 
knowledge of the meaning of the 
word reformation.’ 

‘I believe you are sweet on Katie 
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yourself!’ cried this terrible Sphinx, 
glaring a little at Mr. Lester. ‘ You 
were taken so queer that last time 
you called, when they were playing 
at croquet. You want to marry 
Kate yourself! No fool like an 
old fool !’ 

*I said so,’ was all Tabitha 
could repeat. ‘I said so—didn’t 
I, Emma ?—ali along.’ 

Mr. Lester shivered again. One 
may be as unemotional as the an- 
cients—learn to die gracefully and 
forbear to give one parting blow at 
our adversaries—we modern vic- 
tims of good taste, good breeding, 
and conventionalism ; but some 
shafts will tell. The contemptu- 
ous onslaught of a dull thick- 
skinned matron will rouse any one’s 
wrath. Mr. Lester nearly swore, 
but wisely checked the interjec- 
tion. Strong emotion shone in his 
face, and carried all before it. 

‘I do love Kate,’ he answered 
(Tabitha here gave evidence of 
spasms), ‘with that depth and fer- 
vour which, the poet tells us, will 
sacrifice everything, even life itself, 
for the welfare of the thing it loves: 
every other form is, believe me, 
worthless, and I wish to save her sor- 
row. If you knew young Hamilton’s 
character as I do, you would hesi- 
tate ere consigning a girl of Kate’s 
temperament and tastes to such a 
man.’ 

‘Delay the marriage, indeed!’ 
interrupted Mrs. Grafton excitedly 
—sentiment was ever wasted on 
her slow understanding—‘ and 6o/. 
to be sacrificed to the breakfast 
ordered at Ring & Rimer’s; for, 
of course, they would expect to be 
paid for the sweets and chickens ; 
and then the talk—the scandal! 
No other man would ever propose 
to her, of course ; he’d think her a 
bad lot. If Katie was fool enough 
to accept Ernest, and not know 
her own mind, and cry off at the 
last moment, that’s her look-out. 
She must go through with it now ; 
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but I believe she loves him de- 
votedly.’ 

‘O, devotedly! echoed Tabitha ; 
‘it’s quite a picture to see them 
together—early, fresh, first, beauti- 
ful love !’ 

‘Ernest is a heartless profligate,’ 
Mr. Lester repeated steadily ; ‘ his 
love is a sensual caprice.’ 

* All men are sultans on a small 
scale, when they can afford it,’ said 
Mrs. Grafton placidly, as though a 
cynical analyst of every social vice, 
‘till they are married ; and then, 
with halfa dozen dear little cherubs 
in the nursery, they grow paternal, 
against their will, perhaps, but still 
paternal. Look at Grafton.’ 

‘No, no,’ answered Mr. Lester 
hastily. ‘Once a rake, always a 
rake. Can the leopard change his 
spots ? Could Messalina’ (Tabitha 
writhed) ‘forsake degradation? A 
scoundrel can apparently change 
his skin like an onion, but at the 
core is deep-dyed black-hearted 
villany still. And Kate, an angel 
of light, grace, and loveliness, 
dowered with beauty, gifted with 
every virtue that can adorn and 
charm social life—Kate, whose 
steps I have watched for years with 
a heart full of love and pride, is 
she to be thrown away on a brute 
like that? I tell you,’ he cries 
passionately, ‘it must not be ! 

Mrs. Grafton paused. One shaft, 
aimed at random, should stop his 
tongue for the present. Leave 
her to settle Grafton by and by. 

‘Although Kate is ridiculously 
romantic, I don’t think she would 
exactly choose to marry her grand- 
father, 

This coup de thédtre produced a 
painful silence. Mr. Lester felt 
the insult, and remembered his dig- 
nity ; for who can argue with stu- 
pidity? We may plead with pride 
or cruelty, we may find our elo- 
quence not utterly wasted on the 
avaricious, we may even touch a 
bigot, or extract a tear from a 
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worldling, but who, great Heavens, 
can move stupidity ? 

‘There is no darkness but ignor- 
ance,’ writes Shakespeare. There 
is nothing so remorseless and so 
fatal in their effect as the words 
and deeds of the average imbecile, 
who can never fathom another's 
pain, who is incompetent to judge 
of a crisis, but who will carry dog- 
ged obstinacy of purpose to the 
last pitch, even to the destruction 
of the creature it feebly loves. 

Instead of being the ‘basil 
plant,’ to which Lydgate compares 
his Rosamund, stupidity is a ‘moral 
blister’ that works often far more 
deadly injury to those subjected to 
its withering influence. 

With an ignominious conviction 
of defeat, Mr. Lester bowed over 
the dog-skin gloves, and held out 
his hand to Tabitha. She clasped 
his with effusion, and relinquished 
it with a soft maidenly blush. It 
was all over. Ruin, utter ruin, for 
Kate. Of this he was sure. Pass- 
ing through the conservatory ad- 
joining the library, he found the 
girl, looking thoughtful and worn, 
feeding a tame squirrel. As 
he approached her, she turned 
pale to the lips, and clung a little 
to the door for support. 

‘I have heard every word you 
have uttered,’ she said, in a strange 
incisive tone; ‘but the warning 
comes too late. I am to be mar- 
ried this day week.’ 

‘So young ! he murmured, re- 
morse assailing him with resistless 
force. ‘ How Inowwish I had never 
spoken! You might at least have 
been left to the contemplation of a 
happy dream.’ 

‘What have I to do with 


dreams? said Kate bitterly. ‘I 
am terribly awake to reality; but 
I mean to stand my ground. I 
shall never be a runagate, Mr. 
Lester, and make life an affliction 
to myself and a worry to everybody 


else. I sha’n’t desert my colours ; 
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no, not if I were literally hacked to 
pieces.” 

It was not a pleasant speech. 
Mr. Lester tried a lighter strain. 

‘Like the unfortunate women 
who daily present themselves be- 
fore the magistrate with black eyes 
and broken limbs, taking all the 
blame of the quarrel on themselves, 
and begging their “natural protec- 
tor” should be returned to them. 
How soon that interesting curiosity 
ultimately belabours them with any 
handy weapon, from a quart-pot to 
a coal-scuttle, and makes them 
into mince-meat for their coffins, 
we lawyers all know.’ 

Kate was silent, but tears rose 
to her eyes. At eighteen we have 
some difficulty in playing a part; 
the next ten years, which too often 
rob us of candour, peace, and in- 
nocency, enable us to play the part 
of ‘ the dying gladiator’ more easily. 

‘I have known and loved you 
from a child, Kate,’ he said, with 
deep emotion. ‘I never forgot 
you at any time, and it isn’t likely 
I should ever fail to be your friend 
in the future. You may rely im- 
plicitly on my honour and affec- 
tion. And, after all, who can credit 
mere reports? Ernest, doubtless, 
has enemies. Let him make you 
happy, that is all I ask. And now 
—God bless you—farewell !’ 

He left a leather case by her 
side, containing a massive and 
handsome dead-gold bracelet, with 


a cross of pearls in the centre.. 


Whose wrist this would adorn in 
the future he little guessed. Kate, 
mute as a martyr, carried away this 
gift to her room, and, throwing 
herself down by her little bed, 
burst into an agony of strong 
weeping. O cruel revelation! O 
fatal warning! The golden draught 
of love poisoned at her lips; 
the old fear of Ernest gathering 
deeper force with every numbered 
minute! Give up Ernest, and be 
visited with torrents of reproach, 
VOL. XXVII. 
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scorn, and invective! There was 
a sentence of her lover which 
rang in her ears like a cry of 
doom : 

‘If you throw me over, Katie, 
it will be the worst day’s work you 
ever did. I will live to punish 
you, to make your life an hourly 
torment. Remember, I never spare.’ 

But after that he had kissed her 
—such a kiss—a minglement of 
defiance and slavish adoration, for 
there was a touch of the savage in 
Emest, and Kate, impressed by 
complex emotions, meekly sub- 
mitted to a coercion there was 
now no resisting. And then every 
noble mind judges others by a 
wide and generous standard; 
charity clothes them in a soft and 
holy garb. 

After listening for some time to 
the faint echoes of the voluble 
voices below, each in turn insisting 
and expostulating with intermin- 
able monotony and repetition, her 
mamma and her aunts settled their 
council of war with unanimous 
acclaim, and the usual self-com- 
placency and indifference of all 
lookers-on in any crisis. Kate, 
feeling nervous and listless, bathed 
her forehead, hands, and hair in 
cold water, and then descended 
below ; her young face, grave and 
sweet, had gained a vigorous gleam 
of determination that, considering 
her youth, was almost pathetic in 
its troubled expectancy. But the 
tears had soothed her. 


‘ They made themselves a part 

Of fancies floating through the brain— 
* ‘The long-lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answer back again,’ 


‘It is a singular case, but by no 
means unparalleled,’ thought Mr. 
Lester ; ‘ the girl has been partly 
talked into the match by relatives, 
who love the éc/at attending a 
wedding ; goaded on by that terrible 
mother. Poor Grafton! I sin- 
cerely pity him. Sacrificed to such 
a woman must mean to die daily.’ 

x 
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CHAPTER V. 
ARCADIAN BLISS. 


‘It may be my lord is weary, that his brain 
is over-wrought ; 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch 
- him with thy lighter thought.’ 


PENAL servitude on a limited 
scale—but for an unlimited term— 
has commenced for Kate. She is 
Mrs. Hamilton; she has entered 
the sacred portals of that august 
sanctuary—marriage—where every 
wounded heart is tended, every 
care dispelled, and every lawful 
joy consecrated by the purest and 
most ennobling instincts. Does she 
weep, Ernest will be ready with 
at least two pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
or smile, his countenance will 
express the fondest sympathy. 
What is he, of course, but her ador- 
ing husband, her awful immutable 
companion, her idol, and so on 
for evermore ? 

In attaining the lawful summit 
of every girl’s ambition Kate has, 


in reality, wedded chains and a 
jailor ; she is a fashionable galley- 
slave, at the mercy of her lord and 
master Ernest, who, even during 
the connubial delights of that 
social surfeit, the honeymoon, has 
already given serious symptoms of 


an addiction to ‘ dipsomania.’ 
Kate has never before seen a man 
utterly, profoundly, hopelessly 
drunk ; her mild papa never ex- 
ceeded his second pint of burgundy, 
and her brothers were merel 
feeble, well-disposed, well-regilated 
young men, of the average stamp, 
with no insane cravings for ac- 
quaintance with the devil’s fire ; 
their veins were always filled with 
that safe milk-and-water which 
never boils over. 

_ But Ernest the magnificent 
tipsy to the extent of knocking a 
sleek young waiter into the bath- 
room of the Royal Hotel, Elling- 
ton, and then, displaying his su- 
perb muscles, adding injury to 


insult by actually lifting him into the 
bath and turning the hot-water tap 
on him, was, to be sure, a rather 
painful spectacle for a bride’s lov- 
ing eyes to feast upon. 

When expostulated with, Ernest 
merely declared ‘he’d shake the 
rascal’s shirt-front off next time,’ 
and, to prove the truth of his threat, 
attacked Kate’s delicately-em- 
broidered muslin jacket, and left 
the marks of three cruel fingers on 
those beautiful arms. Kate cried 
a great deal, threw herself on the 
stuffy sofa, and sobbed her heart 
out, not from the physical pain she 
suffered, but from witnessing the 
hideous horrible degradation of 
the mysterious, but still sacred, 
Ernest. She was frightened, al- 
most cowed, and her astonishment 
exceeded her terror. She had 
never read or heard of any gentle- 
man forgetting to be gentle and 
affectionate in his honeymoon. 
Afterwards, to be sure, there might 
be some excuse for attack ; custom 
deadens love and everything else, 
and she had never indulged in any 
enraptured visions of the future 
with Ernest. But the present— 
the intolerable present—an aching 
limb, a tear-stained face, and a 
waiter rampant and raging on the 
landing, calling for vengeance with 
the dramatic force of an ancient 
Greek—surely this was a ghastly 
satire on the celestial dreams of 
the time-honoured honeymoon. 
Kate dried her tears ; she hated to 
be childish and ridiculous; and, 
though her hands trembled a good 
deal, they were yet outstretched 
with yearning prayerfulness towards 
Ernest ; and her imploring eyes, 
deepening in fire and force, were 
turned on the monster with a 
pathos that ought to have melted 
black marble. But Ernest, vaguely 
conscious of his brutality, only 
swore horribly—what else could 
he do, perhaps?—when that mis- 
guided youth on the landing ver- 
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bosely threatened to take him be- 
fore a magistrate. 

‘ Offer him some money and beg 
him to be quiet,’ pleaded Kate, open- 
ing her purse. ‘I will give him 
this five-pound note, Ernest, and 
ask him to go away.’ 

‘You will do nothing of the 
sort ! said her tyrant, seizing the 
purse, his avaricious instincts fairly 
roused ; ‘give five pounds, indeed, 
to that d—d lout! I wish I 
had thrashed him soundly ; he in- 
sulted me—in-in-sinuated I was 
confoundedly tipsy, and suggested 
soda-water !’ 

But soon Ernest’s graceful limbs 
reclined in peaceful slumber ; and 
Kate, reckless of consequences 
and Ernest’s anger, sought the 
man and settled the matter with a 
couple of sovereigns. 

When Ernest woke he was mar- 
vellously jocose and amiable; he 
was oblivious of every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the 
bath-room ; his caresses bordered 
on the sublime, and he was, more- 
over, visited with an excellent ap- 
petite for his dinner. Kate, de- 
claring her head ached pitilessly, 
begged Ernest to excuse her join- 
ing him at his repast, and shut her- 
self in her room, with the discarded 
muslin jacket facing her like some 
grim and fatal record. 

‘I can never endure the sight of 
it again,’ muttered Kate, applying 
arnica to her wounded arm ; ‘so 
here it goes.’ 

There was a fire smouldering in 
the grate—the evenings in Octo- 
ber are often chill—and into this 
the mangled remains of the em- 
broidered jacket were duly con- 
signed. Thus she was left to her 
own reflections. 

Kate’s mind, vivid and keen in 
its imaginative power, dwelt on 
every detail of the awful occur- 
rence with almost morbid empha- 
sis. She felt dizzy, sick at heart, 
already half abandoned to ruin, 
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and yet hercourage never failed her. 
She would try and redeem Ernest 
from his wickedness and weak- 
nesses. She would be his guar- 
dian-angel, and with every prompt- 
ing of pity and virtue, of forbear- 
ance and self-restraint, seek to win 
him from the error of his ways. 

Ernest at her feet, a hopeful 
prodigal, clothed, repentant, and 
in his right mind, what could be 
more touching? And then, per- 
haps, he was unaware how very 
little overcame him. Alas, poor 
Kate! Every morning did Ernest 
hire a couple of horses, which he 
drove till they nearly expired of 
exhaustion; every afternoon did 
he pass in the billiard-room of the 
hotel, smoking steadily ; and every 
evening was he tipsy. At first 
amicably so, indulging in vicarious 
jests, slip-shod humour, painful to 
the ears of refined sensibility ; then 
vulgarly, when his wife learnt of 
his former admiration of the bal- 
let, and began to understand the 
dialect of the degraded ; then bru- 
tally, when he always attacked 
something or some one, when 
the instincts of a beast of prey 
were aroused, and he would fly 
at a hat-stand, an armchair, a 
mirror, or his wife. On whom may 
a man vent his spleen unless on 
that consecrated victim? and so 
Kate learnt her lesson—a rather 
hard one, tedious and wearisome 
in the extreme. 

Ernest was always delightfully 
oblivious of his verbosity when his 
brain cleared ; and then he would 
be meek and caressive—horrible 
caresses, more awful than drunk- 
en fury and ravings; they were 
SO gross a satire on the subdued 
hopes, the simple faith, the breath- 
less rapture with which a woman 
clings to every emanation of affec- 
tion from the man she reveres and 
loves. There is nothing more aw- 
ful for the victim to endure than 
this mockery of joy—this travestie 
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of sentiment, when the mind re- 
coils with loathing from contact 
with a besotted animal, and the 
imagination falters as it recalls the 
degradation of the past, and dares 
not dream of the future. 

But now behold them settled 
in all the glory of modern respecta- 
bility in a smart suburban villa 
at Surbiton, resplendent with new 
papers, furniture, carpets, and 
blinds; all that terrible pageantry 
of realism that makes life so stereo- 
typed a monotony to some people. 

Kate walked about the rooms, 
steadily clinging to the hope of 
happiness being centred in crea- 
ture comforts, and tried to feel 
lively, and throw her soul into 
patent blind-rollers, fenders, fire- 
screens, and kitchen-ware. Bills 
poured in violently, which did not 
improve Ernest’s temper ; but as 
Kate’s five thousand had been paid 
into the firm, it stopped a tempo- 
rary leakage in that mysterious 
business in the City, and enabled 
him to dress himself to perfection 
without feeling his tailor’s subse- 
quent dunning. Kate’s days passed 
in hiring servants, ordering meals, 
and trying the articles of the vari- 
ous tradespeople in Surbiton—de- 
lightful occupations, more or less 
exhilarating than the visits of the 
upholsterer’s people, who always 
came about luncheon-time, and 
somehow always devoured the 
mutton that would have formed 
the family’s late dinner. Kate 
struggled manfully over the ac- 
counts; remembered when beef 
rose in price; kept a diary; dida 
little gardening ; received number- 
less calls from ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood, who copied her, but 
thought her rather cold and distant. 
Poor Kate! Reticence and reserve 
alone saved her ; there was no girl- 
ish ‘gush,’ none of the spasmodic 
affection of a happy bride for peo- 
ple now. How could she take any 
one to that slowly-hardening breast 
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with its dull, aching, consuming, 
unassuaged pain ? 

The servants worried her most. 
They got into the painfully chronic 
habit of leaving at the month, de- 
claring they would do anything in 
the world for ‘ missus,’ but sooner 
serve their time in prison than 
stand ‘ master.’ 

Every morning did Ernest fire 
a parting volley of abuse and oaths 
at his servants: his coffee was 
‘dirty ditchwater; his toast lea- 
thery ; his boots were badly brush- 
ed, ditto his clothes. A pack of 
lazy thieves, eating their heads off, 
and other mental squibs that sent 
them into tantrums, made them 
always insolent or sulky to Kate, 
who really found her place no 
sinecure. 

Invitations to various little din- 
ner-parties poured in; but who 
shall describe Kate’s martyrdom, 
when Ernest (his dress-clothes a 
failure), in a violent rage all the 
way they drove together in the Sur- 
biton fly, would suddenly tear his 
gloves to ribbons, smash a window, 
and vow wholesale vengeance on 
his bride’s head during the return 
journey? Kate, in her pretty white 
dress, with crimson roses in her 
hair, struggling hard not to let him 
see her tears; her hands burning 
with inward fever; her whole ner- 
vous system out of gear —is she 
not in truth a piteous spectacle? 
And then the dinner—cold-eyed 
women wondering at her silence, 
expecting to find a brilliant merry 
girl, not this dull image, paler 
than a lily, without a word to say 
for herself. But if Kate exerted 
herself to talk, which she did some- 
times with a force, almost passion, 
that bewildered herself, it was men 
only who listened, admired, and 
understood her; her wit dazzled 
in its reckless torrent, its awful au- 
dacity. Ernest, half-seas over, 
could only catch the flash of her 
eyes, and, vowing to tame her into 
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submission by and by, generally 
disappeared into the billiard-room 
with a very fishy aspect, to lose at 
pool. 

‘ Glorious creature, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton; would make an actress of the 
highest powers,’ one man was say- 
ing, who had been listening silently 
to Kate’s rapid utterance, and now 
viewed hercritically from a distance. 
He was an artist by profession, by 
name Laurence Hesseltine, who 
had been left a considerable for- 
tune by arelative, and now painted, 
not for ambition, but pour se dis- 
traire. Laurence had met Kate at 
an evening party a few days before 
her marriage with Ernest, and 
confessed to warm admiration of 
her beauty. And, indeed, Kate’s 
loveliness was of that rare and 
subtle order, only an artist and a 
man of culture could appreciate at 
its true worth. Those rare nuances, 
too, of sentiment were just to his 
taste. 

Laurence was a perfect man of 
the world, but the world of fa- 
shion. He was a mild /éneur, 
without any complex vices; he 
rather detested the ordinary plea- 
sures other men find so irresistible ; 
and when taxed with languor, in- 
difference, or coldness, shrugged 
his shoulders, and declared women 
were dreadfully monotonous, ‘ and 
bored him.’ Isnot such a being a 
lusus nature in this age of riot, 
luxury, and fastness? His soul 
had hitherto been expended in Art, 
that entrancing mistress whose 
charms never fail, and whose 
beauty is daily renewed. His 
friends vowed Laurence would ul- 
timately join the Trappists, and 
lead a life of silence and seclusion ; 
but others declared that this was 
just the cold calm fellow to be 
scorched and consumed some day 
by the overpowering rays of the 
sun of Love; and Latirence was 
rather inclined to agree with them. 

It was this man, graceful, lan- 
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guid, cold, and wealthy, who now 
followed Mrs. Hamilton into the 
drawing-room and requested her 
to play for him. As a rule, Kate 
refused all appeals of the kind; 
music was not encouraged by Er- 
nest, and suggested thoughts of 
‘broken light’ to her, for she feared 
the sinister effects of these out- 
pourings of sound; but on this 
occasion, the host being bland and 
a little deaf, and the ladies indul- 
gent and discursive, Kate drew 
off her cream-coloured gloves and 
sat down to the piano. 

Fascinated and enthralled, Lau- 
rence drew near her and hung a 
little over her, as though to carry 
away this picture of Kate in his 
mind for ever. Her colour burnt 
brightly, her breath came fast, her 
pearly throat and exquisite neck, 
full-rounded and voluptuous, dimly 
veiled in transparent tulle illusion, 
were perfect in form and symme- 
try, while her face, glowing with 
suppressed feeling, appealed to his 
senses and imagination, as no other 
woman’s face had ever done be- 
fore. 

‘What shall I play for you? asks 
Kate, coquettishly striking some 
chords, thankful for her one en- 
chanting gift that had brought this 
man to her side. After all, Sur- 
biton may be a desirable neigh- 
bourhood, if they give dinner- 
parties like this, and invite such 
men as Laurence Hesseltine. 

Mrs. Plumpton, the hostess, sip- 
ping coffee, begs for something 
lively with an air in it; but Kate, 
radiant and excited, anxious to 
excel and gain his approval, pre- 
tends not to listen. 

‘Say which shall it be—you 
choose,’ she murmurs, bending with 
a smile towards Laurence, who 
feels the room going round with 
him and animation half suspended. 

‘ Play the ‘ Sonata Pastorale” 
of Beethoven, if you can remember 
it without the music.’ 
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Kate obeys. Never has she 
played so brilliantly, so patheti- 
cally. Heaven seems open to Lau- 
rence: he listens spellbound, and 
falls in love. 

Is not all falling in love, when 
it is worth anything, a sudden in- 
toxication? One gaze, deep, mag- 
netic, electrifying, as Romeo’s first 
glance at Juliet; and Laurence, 
unconsciously acknowledging the 
might of hidden changeless love, 
believes this woman, in some way 
or other, will be his destiny. 

And Kate? She has never felt 
so happy, so infatuated in her life ; 
some one understands and appre- 
ciates her for the first time. Lau- 
rence will never care for Kate more 
than at this moment, and never 
less. It is in truth a fact he has 
not exactly realised, but it exists all 
the same. This man of eight-and- 
thirty, who has hitherto escaped the 
thraldom of any feminine empire, 
finds his soul now fettered by the 
influence of a surrender at once 
tyrannical and potent. 

But there is Ernest in the door- 
way eyeing them both. Ernest is 
never jealous, he is too stupid for 
that, but having won at pool, he is 
for a wonder in a charmingly good 
humour ; he invites Laurence forth- 
with to his house to dine with them, 
and says he has some incompar- 
able Sauterne. Laurence is wealthy, 
courted, esteemed ; he may win his 
money at écarté, and find him 
generally useful. Laurence pru- 
dently vacates his chair by Kate— 
she is too delightful—and amuses 
an amiable spinster with an account 
of a charitable bazaar, a fancy-dress 
ball, and some fashionable charades 
and fableaux vivants. Kate forgets 
every care, disappointment, and in- 
sult, and only remembers the future 
strikes her as a less tedious pros- 
pect generally, and that she must 
really keep up her practising. 

‘And now, Katie, begin to pack 
up,’ says Ernest, trying to be 
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jocose, ‘and mind you don’t keep 
me waiting in the cold.’ 

Laurence smokes strong cigars 
on his return home till after mid- 
night, and reads a portion of a new 
German romance. He is in the 
mood for love’s metaphysics. 

But Kate is the sort of glorious 
creature who makes all other wo- 
men appear small and mean in 
comparison—a Muse born in Olym- 
pus, to be placed between the 
Héloises and Mirandas, breathing 
the fine and perfect light and ex- 
alted splendour of another sphere. 
There are no villain’s instincts in 
Laurence, but he cannot forget Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

‘Thank Heaven,’ he cries, with 
unguarded impetuosity, as the dawn 
breaks slowly through his window- 
blinds, ‘we live in an age of rapid 
locomotion and the Divorce Court ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CONCERT AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


‘I turn to thee, as some green afternoon 
Turns to the sunset, and is loth to die,’ 

FULLY conscious of the danger 
that jeopardises his peace of mind, 
in being constantly thrown into 
the company of the fascinating 
Mrs. Hamilton, Laurence wisely 
resolves to leave Surbiton for at 
least six months, and refuse Er- 
nest’s friendly invitations to dinner. 

Kate is lost to him—of that he 
is perfectly aware ; and he is not 
the man to glide into another’s 
home by stealth, and, by treacher- 
ous cunning, blast the happiness 
and honour of even an enemy’s 
domestic hearth. He feels he may 
gain a decided influence over Kate, 
for either good or evil; she is a 
natural, fresh, impressionable crea- 
ture ; and Ernest—well, to say the 
least of it, appears extremely un- 
suited to her. 
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Kate heard of Laurence’s disap- 
pearance with mingled surprise and 
disappointment. He had promised 
to look over her pictures, give her 
hints, correct her drawings, and so 
on. Kate had brightened at the 
suggestion, for the mornings at Sur- 
biton were often overpoweringly 
dull, and nothing is more delight- 
ful than an artistic¢ée-d-té/e between 
two people who, with ideas and 
tastes in common, find an all-ab- 
sorbing pleasure in some particular 
art at once elevating and refining 
in its influence. But Laurence, if 
he found Kate irresistible at a 
dinner-party and in a drawing- 
room, would surely find her ten 
times more angelic surrounded by 
paintings and—alone. (There is a 
mysterious attraction in that little 
word.) She would seem to belong 
to him then, to be part and parcel 
of his particular world—the bright 
star of his hopes. His vivid fancy 
would revel in glowing dreams— 
daring flights, in which he imagined 
Kate aiding and counselling him in 
his work. Her poetic instinct, her 
grasp of a subject, stirred his soul 
with most injurious regret and 
pain ; nay, there were times when 
he half resolved to fling prudence 
to the winds, and, defying danger 
and Mrs. Grundy, confess himself 
her lover and her slave. Life 
seemed a dreary blank without 
her. 

Meanwhile, existence drags 
wearily for Mrs. Hamilton. She 
has exhausted all her stock of pa- 
tience regarding Ernest, and her 
hopes of redeeming him from the 
paths of iniquity have all been 
rudely dispersed. One might as 
well seek to tame a tiger with en- 
dearments and lemonade, or a 
rattlesnake with tea-cakes, as Er- 
nest with kindness or sympathy. 
His low development of brain 
made him invulnerable to every- 
thing. He loved torture ; and to- 
day, having returned earlier than 
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usual from the office, and finding 
his dinner exactly four minutes 
late, he has at last a pretext for 
wrath, which makes him rub his 
hands together, inwardly chuckling 
at the coming scene. 

It is the month of June. Kate 
has been married nearly a year, 
and is now dressing. Her back 
hair is waving roughly over her 
shoulders, and, arrayed in a pale 
blue-silk dressing-gown (she has 
a weakness for elegant and luxu- 
rious robes de chambre), her arms 
bare, she looks as handsome as 
Proserpine, and with very much 
the same troubled expression that 
young woman’s face may have 
worn after stealing the pomegra- 
nate. 

Hearing Ernest’s voice, Kate 
turns a shade paler. Good Hea- 
vens ! if cook should be late with 
the salmon! Yes, there is six 
o'clock striking. She is so fright- 
ened she runs out on to the land- 
ing and clasps her hands, as 
Ernest commences his judicious 
row. 

‘Cook will never bear it,’ mur- 
murs Kate; ‘she told me if he 
ever nagged, she would go: and 
such a treasure !—the only woman 
we ever had who could make white 
soup and a perfect salmi.’ 

‘I’m just telling those infernal 
servants of yours, madam, they 
must be more punctual!’ cries 
Ernest, pirouetting out of the 
pantry with a sprinkle of flour on 
his neck, while cook lingers threat- 
eningly at the door; ‘or go they 
shall! Here am I—tired, sick, 
and hungry—working all day to 
keep you all in idleness—rank 
idleness—and the bread- winner 
has to wait for his dinner. D—d 
hard lines! Come down, d’ye 
hear? I insist upon it ? 

Kate descends. The colour is 
in her cheeks, an angry hectic 
flush that Ernest remarks. He 
will very likely strike her present- 
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ly. She shudders away from him 
with a painful gesture of aversion. 

‘A nice domestic treasure you 
are!’ says Ernest sarcastically, and 
when sarcastic he is generally so- 
ber, has won at pool, and has 
stopped at his second ‘pick-me- 
up. ‘I had my doubts of your 
value as a wife all along, they 
were so deuced glad to get rid of 
you athome. Your mother knew 
what you were, with your painting 
and music. Now, how could I 
have spotted my best black waist- 
coat with the turtle at White’s ?” 

Kate laughs—not merrily, but 
as a defiant criminal might laugh 
in a dock with a merciless judge 
awarding punishment. 

‘So you mock me, do you? 
cries Ernest, seizing her wrist. 
‘I should have thought you’d have 
found that didn’t pay you by this 
time.’ 

‘Don’t be angry, dear Ernest,’ 
she says soothingly. She has been 


told, poor child, to throw oil on 
troubled water, and that men, 
hungry, savage, and tired, waiting 
for their dinner, should be labelled 
‘Dangerous—approach with care 


and caution.’ ‘We didn’t expect 
you home quite so soon, you see, 
or else—’ 

‘ Well, here’s something to make 
you remember better next time,’ 
says Ernest, striking her over the 
shoulder with his cane; ‘that will 
freshen your memory.’ 

But at that moment, as the 
housemaid enters with the salmon 
and inadvertently drops the silver 
cover off the potatoes with a crash 
on the floor, Kate turns and flies. 
It is painful to appear ridiculous or 
injured before a servant. 

Ernest instantly waxes repent- 
ant at aspect of the food. It is a 
magnificent salmon, boiled to a 
nicety. The cucumber melts him. 
He rushes after Kate, begs her 
pardon, and there is an end of it. 

Dinner passes without any par- 
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ticular crisis. The melted butter 
is not lumpy. Emest has news 
for Kate, which he defers till the 
arrival of the dessert, and then says 
abruptly, 

‘How would you like to go to 
a concert at St. James’s Hall to- 
night ?” 

‘With you? 

What a contrast they present— 
the one all flesh, the other all 
spirit ! 

‘Well, no—I might look in later 
on. I can’t stand more than an 
hour of that infernal jargon. I’ve 
seen Hesseltine again—fact is, I 
won three hundred of him last 
night at loo, and he gave me a 
cheque for the amount on the spot. 
Never saw such a fellow—can’t 
put him out of temper.’ 

Laurence Hesseltine ! 

Ermest is cracking an awk- 
ward Brazilian nut, and does not 
notice his wife. He continues 
inanely : 

‘So Laurence will call here at 
seven to take you to the concert— 
that is, if you care to go. I believe 
he admires you immensely, thinks 
you're beautiful, and thrown away 
on me, and all that ; but husbands 
never see these things in the right 
light. You must live with per- 
sons to know what they are, and 
the genius of the parlour is always 
a failure in the kitchen.’ 

‘ Then perhaps I'd better change 
my dress,’ says Kate shyly, con- 
scious of tumultuous joy, feeling 
herself a girl again, or a bird es- 
caping from its wires. © 

‘All right,’ assents Ernest ; ‘pass 
me the Chartreuse and the Zimes, 
and I’ll smoke till you come down.’ 

How sudden and singular are 
our mental transports! Kate for- 
gets Ernest’s ugly blow, and at 
least only remembers it when she 
discovers she will have to wear a 
high dress at the concert. There 
is something of the unrestrained 
grace and mirthfulness of early 
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April-like girlhood in Kate’s move- 
ments. She leans over her mirror 
(what charming woman ever forgets 
to consult that trusty ally ?), and 
wonders if Laurence will look at 
her again with that steady, wonder- 
ing, lingering gaze. Kate's pulses 
leap at the thought—dangerous 
leaps, that make her sigh a little 
as she seeks for her gloves, jewelry, 
and fan. But which dress? She 
flings half a dozen on the bed and 
rings for Sarah. She will take that 
maiden’s opinion on the matter 
—she cannot trust herself in the 
choice—her brain feels confused— 
she wishes to please him. Yes, it 
has come to this miserable pass 
with Kate!—who, acknowledging 
his influence, blaming herself for 
her crass folly and stupidity, feels 
warm blushes mantle to her cheek 
while she smiles dreamily—a pic- 
ture to entrance the most cynical 
misanthrope. 

Sarah, hastily pouncing on a pink 
poult de soie, heavily trimmed with 
costly white lace, declares missus 
couldn’t do better than wear that 
one. It is cut a little carré in 
front, and some rich point a’ Alen- 
gon is tacked round the neck and 
sleeves. It is the richest costliest 
dress in her trousseau ; and being 
the first time she has worn it, 
Kate looks like a princess. Is it 
happiness that brings the enchant- 
ing sparkle to her eyes? The lids 
tremble slightly, like unblown snow- 
drops fanned by a spring breeze; 
and the lips have lost the chiselled 
firmness of that old troubled pain 
which makes them usually close in 
a stern hard line. Did some voice 
murmur—as voices will do, even 
in the most desponding moments 
of the lives of the wretched—Wait! 
you will be loved some day as a 
woman—as an artist desires? There 
will come hours of fond exultant 
rapture, when the cup of life will 
be quaffed in all its joyous richness 
—when roseate gleams of hope 
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and joy will disperse the dull sha- 
dows—the mere rehearsal of liv- 
ing—which the cold present con- 
tains, and you will be robed for 
happiness, absorbed in that mighty 
exaltation, that fatal affinity through 
which men and women die. 

She looked so fresh and beautiful 
as she entered the dining-room— 
fern-leaves and pale blush-roses 
tipped with dew in her hair—that 
Ernest, who had dipped rather 
freely into the Chartreuse, men- 
tally congratulated himself on his 
selection of Kate, as a wife, for the 
first time. His wide mouth opens 
a little wider in adiniration as she 
approaches bim, nothing bitter or 
hopeless in his voice or aspect, as 
she asks him to fasten the snap of 
her pearl bracelet. 

*By Jove, Katie, you do look 
well to-night! I always said you 
were a fine girl, the finest girl in 
Clapham Park—now didn’t I? 
Come and give me a kiss,’ 

Laurence soon after drives up in 
a neat brougham and pair, faultless 
taste in horses and livery. Fate, 
he vows, has thrown him‘in this 
woman’s path again. Ernest will 
win his money at loo, and invite 
him daily and pertinaciously to his 
villa. How could he resist seeing 
Kate once more, after the long cold 
absence of months? Nature has 
conquered principle, and Laurence 
is conducting Kate to an evening 
concert. 

As Kate, encased in a gray- 
coloured opera-cloak trimmed with 
fur, throws herself into a corner of 
the snug brougham, and Laurence 
stoops to pick up her dainty lace 
handkerchief and admire some pink 
azaleas she wears at her breast, 
they are both silent—oppressively 
so. Kate exerts herself to the 
utmost. She says the cleverest 
things in the world with the grace- 
ful chic and abandon of a child. 
Her fersiflage is light, brilliant, and 
ravishing, and Laurence for the 
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second time completely loses his 
head. 

How utterly imprudent to have 
thrown himself again into danger ! 
He thinks of the hackneyed simile 
of the moth and the candle; but 
it is too late, his wings are con- 
sumed, the bizarre light of this 
particular star has beguiled him 
from earth at last. 

Laurence was one of those rare 
and interesting specimens of hu- 
manity who could love one woman 
only, and find earth a desert with- 
out her presence. There was no- 
thing heartless or gregarious in 
Laurence ; there was no trace of 
the profligate in him. His intel- 
lectual nature—fed from the fount 
ofa keen and cold mind—made 
him strangely critical in his judg- 
ments, severe in his views, pro- 
found in his passions. A cynical 
man of the world would have flirted 
with Kate for a couple of seasons, 
and then sipped the sweets of 
some other pretty woman’s eyes. 
But not so Laurence. Till he had 
met Kate he had never discovered 
any woman worth loving ; but this 
ideal abstraction, as absorbing as 
the worship of a poet, was far more 
fascinating to the mind of such a 
man as Laurence Hesseltine than 
a hundred facile amours. Fastidi- 
ous and reserved, epicurean in his 
principles, a voluptuary in his 
ultra-refinement, an artist to the 
core, a man of high attainments 
and rare personal beauty, he would 
have been a problem to the multi- 
tude ; but then chronic rouéism is, 
we know, seldom _hypercritical. 
Viewing women from a lofty stand- 
ard, love would attack such a nature 
with fierceness and vehemence. 

At last they arrive at St. James’s 
Hall, and take their seats in si- 
lence. The charm of sound sur- 
rounds them, floats through the 
air, mingles with every sigh. A 
burst of violins heralds an opening 
symphony. There is indescribable 
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pathos in this music: it embodies 
every fantastic hope, every sup- 
pressed and passionate yearning. 
Kate can feel the. force of those 
appealing eyes turned on hers, and 
has a half sort of criminal convic- 
tion she is in heaven, but has no 
right to be there. Laurence feasts 
his eyes on her beauty, that pains 
and maddens him, and which his 
artistic senses recognise as some- 
thing too grand, too pure, for earth. 
And she is not for him ! 

When the last strains of the vio- 
lins have faded in the air, Laurence 
breaks the silence by saying, 

‘I see you adore music, Mrs. 
Hamilton ; and that symphony was 
superbly rendered. I should like 
to paint you as one of the holy 
Nine. You evidently delight in 
art. To-morrow you must let me 
see your paintings. To look at 
you is to be reminded of sunlight 
and harmony.’ 

This is too enchanting. Kate 
blushes divinely, and resolves to 
work harder than ever. If Lau- 
rence will superintend her pictures 
she may achieve something of real 
intrinsic merit. Is it for his voice 
to stir the latent force of the am- 
bition slumbering in her soul ? 

But now there is a song to 
be heard. The exquisite melody 
of Vaccai floats towards them, 
Romeo’s impassioned address to 
Juliet ; and this time meeting Lau- 
rence’s gaze, Kate trembles. Why 
had she married Ernest when she 
had never felt love’s intoxication ? 

‘Ah! se tu dormi, svegliate, 
Sorgi, mio ben ; mia speme, 
Vieni, fuggiarmo insieme ; 
Vieni, amor ci condurra,’ 

Laurence repeats the sweet 
Italian words softly after the singer ; 
and this time his hand rests on 
Kate’s gray-gloved one. They are 
as far removed from earth as two 
persons in a distant planet. Their 
veins throb with the same emotion 
—their pulses beat in unison. 
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Laurence is disinclined to hear 
more. This song he resolves shall 
end the concert. Kate follows 
him meekly through the hall. 

And now behold them seated in 
the dimly-lighted brougham, re- 
turning to Surbiton. Laurence’s 
arm would fain encircle this fair 
woman’s form; he longs to pil- 
low her head on his breast, and 
with one long fierce kiss seal their 
destiny. Is it not his first love? 
and first love, like one’s first cigar, 
is apt to play strange tricks with 
the brain. He has at last escaped 


from the tryanny of hard facts 
into dreamland. Yes, this is love 
—adoring and inexorable. What 
does Kate think of these glances ? 
They speak to her in a new 
language with the subdued pathos 
of all sensuous worship. 


Over 
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his features a certain bridled emo- 
tion steals in swift tremulous force ; 
but O, the chilling pain, the sicken- 
ing conviction of the misery of long 
future years without him, a feverish 
confusion ofideas,distorts her fancy, 
as when one may wake from rest- 
less slumber in a moonlit glade, to 
feel above the splendour of a hea- 
venly dawn. 

Kate turns to Laurence with 
breathless awe and a child-like, 
half-imploring gesture, while be- 
yond and around there is the great 
embracing darkness. 

‘ Kate,’ he murmurs, shading his 
eyes with his hand, ‘ we must never 
meet again. It is awful, but it is 
true we— 

‘Yes,’ she replies firmly; ‘ you 
must go away for ever, and I shall 
endure to the end.’ 


[To be continued, ] 
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LIKE to some dying patriarch of old, 
Leaving his blessing with uplifted hands, 


Shines the departing sun. 


The level sands 


Become a pavement of resplendent gold ; 
The foaming ripples, dazzling to behold, 
Streak all the azure with their silvern bands ; 
And far away a stately vessel stands, 
Her canvas bright in every curve and fold. 
Brown-coated fishers, urging through the wave 
Their stubborn nets, press on with hand and breast, 
Their rugged faces lighted from the West. 
So toil, my soul! so toil toward the grave, 
Thy quiet sunset ; toil content, nor crave 
Aught save a ray to tell of coming rest. 


HERBERT RIX. 





DESPERATE DOVES. 


Sytvrus SquaB married Octavia, 
daughter of Samuel Jones, a re- 
spectable citizen whose name has 
long been in everybody’s mouth, 
and, as soon as the honeymoon had 
waned, took her to a bower on 
Stamford Hill. Their first serious 
effort was to come to a proper un- 
derstanding respecting the relative 
privileges of each—a term I use 
advisedly, as it is mostly about the 
lady’s mamma and the gentleman’s 
pretty cousins, and their privileges, 
that this understanding is neces- 
sary. But ‘ proper understandings,’ 
alas, are attained only after many 
and bitter improper misunder- 
standings ; so that for six intensely 
exciting months Mrs. Squab was in 
tears, and Mr. Squab in a fine 
frenzy. Then, when their bones 
of contention were fought into no- 
thingness, they settled down and 
became rational beings, and as 
rational beings they lived together 
for six years. But at the end of 
that time, as Mr. Squab was but 
twenty-six and his wife but twenty- 
four years of age, they were, it will 
be seen, still blessed with youth 
and the capacity for folly. Samuel 
Jones was dead and just buried, 
and the young couple were sitting 
in their darkened sitting-room, 
pulling off their mourning gloves. 
They had returned from the dwell- 
ing that now contained only the 
widow of the late Samuel Jones and 
his seven single daughters. It was a 
solemn moment, and both husband 
and wife were depressed; for 
Mrs. Squab’s cook had chosen this 
melancholy and inappropriate sea- 
son to ‘give warning; and Mr. 
Squab had received an old man’s 


blessing, and nothing more, by the 
will of the departed Samuel. 

‘Poor papa! said Mrs. Squab 
tenderly. k 

‘Very,’ said Mr. Squab, spite- 
fully flinging his gloves into the 
depths of his hat, as if they were 
the remains of a departed citizen 
and his hat a grave. 4 

‘What do you mean, Sylvius ?” 
asked Mrs. Squab. 

‘What I say, my dear. He's 
left you nothing, though you al- 
ways made out he liked you better 
than the other girls, and that is 
why I acquiesce when you intimate 
your papa’s poverty.’ 

‘This is no time for irreverent 
levity. Ifyou have no feeling your- 
self, you might, at least, respect 
the feelings of others !’ Mrs. Squab 
sighed, to indicate that she was 
the unhappy possessor of feelings, 
and then said, ‘I sha’n’t think of 
giving Elizabeth a character.’ 

‘Of course not, my dear. That's 
only consistent with the family 
generosity — especially as poor 
Elizabeth deserves it !’ 

‘I wish you would hold your 
tongue, if you can use it only to 
revile the dead. I wonder you 
don’t attempt to conceal your 
mean mortification in receiving 
what you deserve from the “ family 
generosity.” ’ 

‘I’m afraid you've lost your 
temper, dear.’ 

‘I do not regret if I have, Syl- 
vius. JZy losses don’t affect me!’ 
(This inallusion to Mr. Jones’s will.) 

‘Evidently, though you always 
professed a lasting regard for the 
poor old man. (This in allusion 
to Mr. Jones.) 
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‘Are you bereft of your senses, 
or what, Sylvius ?’ 

‘The latter, I think, my dear. 
When does Elizabeth threaten to 
leave you ? 

‘Her wages are due this day 
month, and not one instant—’ 

‘Hush, dearest ; if you scream 
like that she will hear you. I 
must talk to the girl, and ask her 
to stay.’ 

‘ Ask her to stay?” 

‘Well, if you like to eat humble 
pie, and apologise to her, why—’ 

‘Do you think I would con- 
descend to apologise to a ser- 
vant ? 

‘I wish I could think you would. 
It is only right that you should ; 
and in my opinion there is as little 
condescension required in apolo- 
gising as in quarrelling and fight- 
ing with the cook.’ 

‘I request to know, Mr. Squab, 
when you have seen me fighting 
with the cook ?” 

‘I have seen sufficient to make 
me blush for you, and to make my 
heart ache for the poor girls who, 
one after another, come here to be 
annoyed and affronted by you.’ 

‘Don’t make yourself ridicul- 
ous! Je affront a common ser- 
vant-girl ? 

‘I wish you would not annoy 
me by misusing your pronouns, 
dear, I’ve noticed that you never 
visit your friends or your mother 
but you return with some fresh 
vulgarism.’ 

*O, dear! I am surprised that, 
since you are so fond of servants, 
you should be annoyed by what 
you must hear so frequently in 
their society. I am quite amused 
—ha, ha! But I know your de- 
spicable motive: you think you 
can hurt me by speaking disre- 
spectfully of dearmamma. How- 
ever, you waste your small inven- 
tion by setting it to that work ; for 
both mamma and I regard your 
opinion with the contempt it 
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merits. When, I should like to 
know, has she done anything to 
offend you? Iam sure she loves 
you as if you were her own son.’ 

‘Thank Heaven I’m not!’ 

‘But you are, Sylvius; and 
when she comes to live with usx—’ 

‘Live with us ! 

‘Yes, Sylvius. I had intended 
to tell you when you were amiable ; 
but since you place that beyond 
my power by being continually a 
brute to me, I must tell you now. 
Papa has left nothing but unpaid 
bills behind him, and mamma and 
dear sisters have absolutely no- 
thing, except a few hundred 
pounds that must be kept for their 
dowries; and so I have asked 
them to come and live with us 
until the girls shall marry, and 
uncle John dies and leaves mam- 
ma sufficient to live upon with 
comfort.’ 

‘Why, your uncle John’s as 
young as I am, and your sisters 
are older and plainer than you.’ 

‘Mr. Squab 

‘Listen to me, Mrs. Squab ; that 
woman—’ 

‘Whom do you mean by “ wo- 
man” ?’ 

‘I mean your mother; and I 
say woman in charity, for her tem- 
per entitles her to a very differ- 
ent definition. I say she, and 
those women your sisters, shall 
never darken my threshold.’ 

‘Am I to have nothing? Is not 
this house as much mine as yours ? 
Do you suppose for one instant 
that I married you for yourself? 
Do you think I was won by the 
name of S—quab; by your per- 
sonal beauty; by the charm of 
your intellect, or the amiability of 
your temper? Ha,ha! Faugh! 

‘You cannot tell me anything 
that can further convince me of 
the sordid nature of your motives, 
madam. And don't think your 
remark about my personal ap- 
pearance affects me. But I can 
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tell you this much—not one of 
your vulgar crew shall live in the 
same house with me!’ 

‘Then I, too, am unfit to live 
in the same house with you. But 
if not, I consider that such a mon- 
ster as you are unfit to live in the 
same house with me, and I de- 
mand a separation and a settle- 
ment.’ 

‘If you please, madam.’ 

‘And I shall quit this house for 
ever to-morrow morning.’ 

‘If you please, madam.’ 

‘TI shall go to mamma.’ 

‘I have not the slightest objec- 
tion, madam. My solicitor shall 
wait upon you there.’ 

‘And I shall take the dear chil- 
dren.’ 

‘Yes; but you sha’n’t leave 
Georgy behind you.’ 

Georgy was an infant at this 
period, cutting his teeth under ad- 
verse circumstances. 

‘I consider you a brute.’ 

‘My opinion of you I keep to 
myself.’ 

‘You are not a man, you are a 
—O you—’ 

And then Mrs. Squab left the 
room, slamming the door so vigor- 
ously that Georgy was awoke, and 
convulsions ensued. 

The next day, true to her word, 
Mrs. Squab, with her children, de- 
parted from her husband at Stam- 
ford Hill, and threw herself into 
the arms of her mamma and sis- 
ters at Ball’s Pond. There, in due 
course, Mr. Squab’s solicitor made 
his appearance. Mrs. Jones and 
her seven daughters sharpened 
their wits, and set them against the 
lawyer, who shortly after left the 
house with a conviction that any 
one of them would make a better 
lawyer than he was. A very hard 
bargain did those fine females 
make with the man of tape, as 
little Mr. Squab ruefully discovered. 
The only consolation the legal man 
could give him was conveyed in 
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this paradox: that though he had 
got rid of his wife and her family, 
he would have to keep them. Very 
probably the deed of separation 
would have been put away in the 
drawer with the wedding-cake 
ornament, and the whole family 
would have lived together in vary- 
ing misery under one roof with the 
peccant Squab, had Mrs. Jones 
lost her faculties. But that astute 
woman knew she was well off, and 
determined to keep so if possible. 
She saw her interest lay in keeping 
alive the animosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Squab, and, to stir up and 
feed the flames of their wrath, she 
applied herself with the diligence 
of a practical stoker. The desire 
of her soul was to be so situated 
that she could give her unhappy 
son-in-law a ‘bit of her mind’ at 
any moment that her mind had 
anything worthy his acceptance ; 
but this pleasure she denied her- 
self for the good of her family, con- 
fining herself to keeping up a bitter 
epistolary warfare between wife 
and husband. The most biting 
sarcasms she dictated to her daugh- 
ter; but much of their force she 
felt was lost by pausing for syntax 
and orthography. Twelve months 
passed in this manner; and though 
then Mrs. Jones was still unwea- 
ried and fresh for further fight, 
the rage began to subside. Finally 
Mrs. Jones had the mortification 
to find a letter embodying her 
most caustic sentiments, and which 
she had proudly regarded as her 
masterpiece, returned unopened to 
her daughter. Mr. Squab had not 
seen his wife during this period, 
but he had thought of nothing but 
her. Every Monday’s first post had 
brought up a rancorous budget. 
At first he had looked for this let- 
ter of hate with eager expectation, 
and gloated over its scathing con- 
tents, from the aggravating note on 
the flap of the envelope to the 
abusive postscript at the foot of 
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the letter. Why he exposed him- 
self to the whips and scorns of his 
mother-in-law is as inexplicable as 
the motive that leads moths to 
burn themselves in a candle-flame; 
but in this stupidity Mr. Squab 
was not at all exceptional. If I 
hear that a critic has thought me 
worthy of his spiteful notice, shall 
I wisely avoid the critic’s obnox- 
ious print? Rather shall not I 
send all over London to get it, 
and read the scurrility through 
again and again? When Mr. 
Squab had read and digested Mrs. 
Squab’s opinions of him, he set 
about putting in black and white 
his opinion of Mrs. Squab. And 
as this occupied him until Satur- 
day night, when it was sent off for 
Mrs. Squab’s Sunday reading and 
meditation, his mind was pretty 
fully occupied. But even these 
delights are finite, and Mr. 
Squab, who had no tender mother 
or gentle sisters to stir up his bile 
when it grew quiescent, was the 
first to find the practice of impo- 
lite letter-writing monotonous. So, 
as has been said, he returned Mrs. 
Squab’s letters unopened ; and in- 
stead of looking through the dic- 
tionary for strong and suitable ex- 
pressions of rage, he devoted him- 
self to reading the Christian World. 
His study, however, did not inspire 
him with cheerfulness ; and where 
his hate had been there was an 
aching void of a vacuum. Gradu- 
ally this began to fill with roseate 
recollections of past bliss; of 
children in clean pinafores, sitting 
around the social board, and Mrs. 
Squab at the head, smilingly pre- 
siding over the teapot ; of himself 
in clean sheets with a cold in the 
head, receiving unctuous gruel and 
tender kisses from a compassion- 
ate wife. This last vision it was 
that caused him to do that which 
Mrs. Jones would have given her 
top and bottom teeth to have ef- 
fected—he wept. The next even- 
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ing he wrote a conciliatory epistle, 
begging his wife to return to her 
unhappy Sylvius, and all would be 
forgiven. But to this affection- 
ate invitation was this addendum : 
‘P.S. Your mamma and sisters can 
inhabit your present apartments 
until they find a suitable home 
elsewhere.’ Mrs. Squab never re- 
ceived that letter, but it was an- 
swered by Mrs. Jones in propria 
personé. She stated her daughter’s 
ultimatum, to which Mr. Squab 
listened in dignified silence ; then, 
when he had asked if, and been 
answered that, Mrs. Jones had no- 
thing more to say, he opened the 
door, and, with a very stately bow, 
said, ‘ Good-evening, madam.’ 

‘What am I to understand is 
your reply?’ asked Mrs. Jones, with 
one foot on the door-mat. 

‘I choose to make no reply to 
you, madam ; but this you may un- 
derstand, if you are capable of un- 
derstanding anything: if ever I find 
you in this house again, I'll have 
you removed to the police-station 
for trespass.’ 

A version of this interview, in 
which all reference to the letter of 
conciliation was suppressed, was 
narrated to Mrs. Squab, whereby 
she was led to understand that her 
husband needed only the opportu- 
nity to murder her and the whole 
of her family. As no further an- 
swer was made to his overture, 
Mr. Squab became more bitter 
against his wife than before, and 
not unnaturally. It is very exas- 
perating to be told to put your 
pardon in your pocket, when you 
have extended it with an impres- 
sion of your own magnanimity. Mr. 
Squab determined henceforth to 
have nothing to do with nobility 
of Nature; and, like the disap- 
pointed lover in a melodrama, he 
resolved to become a villain and 
addict himself to evilcourses. He 
would forget he ever had been vir- 
tuous and respectable in the riot 
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and excitement of dissipation and 
vice. Fired with this resolve, he 
seized the newspaper—the idea 
had occurred to him as he was 
supping—and eagerly scanned the 
column of amusements, pondering 
which sink of iniquity held out 
the greatest temptation to the frail 
or destitute. A dal masgué was 
amongst the advertisements, and 
this means of becoming reprobate 
he instantly promised himself. His 
dreams were as bad as his inten- 
tions, and he rose worse than ever. 
On his way to the station he winked 
at the girls, and when one smiled 
in return his bosom was moved as 
it had not been for seven long 
years. He stood in the road and 
watched the receding fair one; at 
the corner she turned and smiled 
again ; from that moment depravity 
asserted its improper right to his 
bosom. So facile was the descent 
to the shady with him, that be- 
fore the night for the da/ masgué 
arrived he deemed himself the 
greatest lady-killer, and was deemed 
the greatest ass in his neighbour- 
hood. When on that eventful 
night he appeared in a masquerade 
dress—not as a wretched Punch, 
as the ignorant costumier had sug- 
gested, but in the more appropri- 
ate and elegant character of Don 
Giovanni—this opinion (of his) 
was increased tenfold. One con- 
sideration alone induced him to 
conceal his face beneath a mask, 
and that was that a pimple had 
made its inopportune and unplea- 
sant appearance on the side of his 
nose. But his mouth could be 
seen, and so too his eyes, and the 
fiery gleam of the latter and the 
amiable smile of the former were 
weapons sufficient to slaughter the 
hearts of every lady who looked 
upon them. 

The partner upon whom he la- 
vished his charms exclusively was 
a witching Amy Robsart; and the 
things he said to her and the way 
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in which he said them, his gallan- 
tries and wanton wiles, would have 
made Don Giovanni envious had 
he been unfortunate enough to be 
alive and a witness. His partner 
was no less vivacious and witty, 
her lips and eyes reflecting the ten- 
der wickedness of his. He passed 
her hand through his arm and led 
her to a seat. There he implored 
her commiseration of his suffering 
heart, and entreated her to com- 
plete the sum of his mortal happi- 
ness by removing her mask. The 
lady sighed, and then said, 

‘Alas, sir, I dare not!’ 

‘Dare not!’ exclaimed Mr. Squab ; 
‘these are words that no lady 
should use whilst this right arm of 
mine has strength to defend her 
cause.’ “ 

So saying, he valiantly shook 
his fist in nobody’s face. The lady 
smiled and looked full in Mr. 
Squab’s eyes ; then sadness played 
around her lovely mouth. Through 
the holes in her mask he beheld 
her lids twitching convulsively- 
This tore his tender vitals ; a tear 
twinkled in each eye, and his 
mouth had that peculiar expres- 
sion which is exhibited by the 
bilious navigat + off Sheerness. 
The lady was nioved by his gentle 
compassion, and, rising from her 
seat, put her hand within his arm 
and pressed it to her side. Mr. 
Squab could have ravished a kiss 
from the rosy lips that pouted to- 
wards him ; but appearances com- 
pelled him to condense his emo- 
tions into a sigh and a respon- 
sive pressure upon the arm within 
his. 
‘Tell me your grief; let me 
share your sorrow, that I may know 
how, if possible, to assuage it,’ 
whispered he as he led her away. 
To this entreaty the lady respond- 
ed, ‘ Never, never!’ but Mr. Squab 
was neither such a fool nor so im- 
polite as to believe her, and gently 
yet earnestly pressed her to reveal, 
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if not her face, at least her cause 
of woe. 

‘Nay, you would be shocked 
by my revelation, and henceforth 
loathe her whom now you profess 
to pity—nay, whom, I feel sure, 
you indeed do sincerely pity ! 
(Deep glances, sighs, pressure, &c.) 
‘Ah me, such happiness as this, of 
finding one sympathetic friend, is 
too rare, alas, to be jeopardised by 
rashly following the dictates of my 
heart, and reposing in you that 
confidence you solicit !’ 

The sentence was long, and 
somewhat elaborate; but it will 
produce no anticlimax to divulge 
here that the lady was poetical, 
and had that very morning written 
three chapters of a romance. 

‘Nothing you could say could 
alter my love,’ murmured Mr. 
Squab. 

‘L-o-v-e ’ echoed the lady, giv- 
ing the word a lingering existence, 
in which was expressed exquisite 
joy and agony, that died soft- 
ly in sweetest sadness. Again she 
repeated the word, pressing her 
hand to her side. ‘Love! L-o-v-e 
‘for me?’ 

‘ Ay, for you, Q, loveliest incar- 
nation of ethereal »erfection !’ said 
Mr. Squab, catching the high-toned 
expression of the lady’s conversa- 
tion. ‘ You cannot be unaware of 
the passion you have awakened in 
my bosom—nay, your expressive 
eye tells me you know it, and even 
leads me to hope my sentiments 
are reciprocated. O, say it is so, 
and let me not perish in agonised 
suspense.’ 

Bending her head, the lady fal- 
teringly responded : 

‘My tell-tale eyes too truly have 
revealed the secret of my heart, 
which modesty in vain struggles to 
conceal.’ 

‘ Then by that love, by our love, 
darling—what’s your name? 

* Mabel.’ 

‘By our love, darling Mabel, I 
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conjure you, reveal the secret of 
your sorrow, and why, sorrowing, 
you are here.’ 

‘I am here to forget my grief, 
and to revenge myself upon a faith- 
less, wicked—what do I say ? 

*O, do not hesitate. I should 
adore you, though those lovely 
hands were dyed with blood ’ 

‘1 feel I may trust you, and I will. 
Strange as it may appear, I am— 

She hesitated. 

‘Go on,’ said Mr. Squab, relaps- 
ing into commonplace. 

‘Married!’ she faltered, and, 
bending her head, she clasped her 
nether lip with her pearly teeth, 
and then tremulously continued, 
‘O, do not spurn me—do not 
leave me until you have heard my 
story! Listen, and pity me, for I 
am more sinned against than sin- 
ning.’ 

‘I know it—I know it! 
go on.’ 

‘ With the trusting confidence of 
girlhood, I placed myself in the 
power of a smooth and smiling 
villain. No sooner had he led me 
from the altar, than a smile of 
triumph illumined his fiendishly- 
beautiful countenance, and, tearing 
me from the arms of a loving mo- 
ther, and severing the holy ties of 
sisterhood, he bore me away to 
the seclusion of a den, where none 
could shield me from his inveterate 
hate and brutality.’ 

‘Scoundrel!’ interpolated Mr. 
Squab, audibly grinding his teeth. 

‘Long and patiently I suffered 
in silence, striving, despite his be- 
haviour, to be to him a good and 
faithful wife. O, how I longed for 
one who, like you, would wipe 
away my tears and comfort my 
aching heart! But still I bore my 
hard lot in utter solitude.’ 

‘ Solitude it must have been, for 
what communion of thought or 
sentiment could exist betwen your 
husband—a bear—and you—an 
angel ?” 
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‘A bear he was—cruel, obsti- 
nate, morose. At last, I could 
support existence with him no 
longer, and I fled. Then his bar- 
barity knew no bounds, and he 
threatened to take the lives of all 
I hold dear, and lay me in an un- 
timely grave.’ 

‘The villain! What is his name?’ 

After a little hesitation the lady 
responded : 

‘Hem! Smith?’ 

‘Smith? By this hand, if we 
meet, he or I shall fall, Mrs. Smith, 
never to rise again !’ 

‘Call me not by that hateful 
name, but rather by my maiden 
appellation—Vavassour ! 

‘Nay, let me call you only 
Mabel.’ 

‘Can you call me Mabel, and 
forget my fearful past ? 

‘O, think not your past mis- 
fortunes prejudice me against you, 
or else must I appear to you no 
less culpable than you imagine I 
think you. For know that, though 
youthful, I too am—married ! 

‘Married? O Heavens! 
your wife ? 

‘Call her not my wife, for she 
is Mrs.—hem!— Montressor no 
more !’ 

‘Poor unhappy boy! I can un- 
derstand the false dissimulating 
viper she must have been, who, 
warmed within your bosom, could 
turn her venomous fangs against 
your tender heart, my own Mon- 
tressor !’ 

‘Call me Theodore.’ 

* The-o-dore !’ 

* And now forget there lives one 
in the world bearing the name of 
Smith, and let me be for ever thy 
guardian and cherisher. Fly now 
with me. My brougham is wait- 
ing below. Do not hesitate.’ 

‘Give me time for reflection.’ 

‘Impossible. Fly! 

‘My heart, my heart! O guar- 
dian spirits, help me, for I know not 
how to act.’ 


and 
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‘I am thy guardian spirit, hence- 
forth and for aye !’ 

‘I feel that you are right. Lead 
me away.’ 

For one moment, as Mrs. Smith 
was stepping into the brougham, 
Mr. Squab thought of his wife, 
and looked nervously at the crowd, 
almost expecting to see there her 
face, and to hear her remark upon 
what he felt to be, despite its Pla- 
tonic character, a rather improper 
proceeding on his part. But the 
pressure of a soft hand on his as 
he took his seat beside Mrs. 
Smith dispelled every terror—every 
thought of past and future. He 
rapturously pressed the hand to his 
lips, and when they had passed 
from the crowded streets, and to 
where imperfect light rendered dis- 
covery impossible, he again entreat- 
ed the fair Mabel to unmask, at 
the same time removing the mask 
from his own face. Mabel instant- 
ly complied. They gazed at each 
other in the darkness, but Love’s 
torch dispelled the gloom. 

‘You are more beautiful than 
my imagination, prompted by the 
lovely features your envious mask 
could not conceal, had pictured 
you,’ said Mr. Squab. 

‘ And you,’ replied Mabel, ‘have 
the noble lineaments your dis- 
course led me to conceive.’ 

Mr.Squab responded by a chaste 
salute ; then the lady returned to 
her woes and business. 

‘I fear, with all your noble gener- 
osity, you will repent the step you 
have taken, and regret you ever 
burdened yourself with the expense 
of a broken-hearted woman.’ 

‘Lovely Mabel, never! What 
is poverty to hearts opulent with 
love ?” 

‘OP said the lady. 

‘True, I am not rich in the vul- 
gar sense.’ 

‘ But this brougham ?’ 

*Is hired only for the occasion. 
Thrifty as I am, I could not walk 
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along the streets in this costume. 
What cares passion for estate or 
equipage ?” 

‘OP said the lady. 

‘ What are jewels and riches to 
the priceless gems and treasures of 
mutual affection ? 

The lady sighed, and Mr. Squab 
continued, 

‘How much does your wretched 
husband allow you, dearest Ma- 
bel? 

‘But a paltry pittance, scarcely 
sufficient to decently feed and 
clothe myself and the chiidren as 
becomes our station in life,’ replied 
Mabel scornfully. 

‘Children did you say?’ asked 
Mr. Squab. 

‘Yes, six darling little angels.’ 

‘OP said Mr. Squab; and he 

sank back in his corner, and began 
to calculate how much it would 
cost to keep twelve children, seven 
sisters and a mother-in-law, one 
wife, and a friend, in the neces- 
saries of existence. The calcula- 
tion was painful, and he did not 
heed his fair companion’s dis- 
course until these words struck his 
ear: 
‘Revenge is sweet! You shall 
tell me what to say when we send 
back to the wretch the paltry pit- 
tance he thinks I need.’ 

‘Don’t you think it would be 
more Christianlike to take his 
money and forgive him ?’ urged Mr. 
Squab. 

‘Never, never! If you feel in- 
capable of writing such a letter, 
mamma shall come and help me.’ 

‘OY! said Mr. Squab. Then he 
asked, as one would having a for- 
lorn hope that his own senses were 
not to be trusted, 

‘ Have you a mother ?” 

‘Yes. I don’t think 1 could 
exist for one day without her. You 
can’t imagine how clever she is.’ 

‘Yes, 1 can, though. Have you 
any other near relatives ?” 

‘Some sisters, darling. I shall 
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be quite envious if they come to 
live with us !’ 

‘In that case they had better 
not come, then, dear.’ 

‘O, I was only in fun when I 
said I should be jealous. Of 
course they won’t care for you.’ 

‘ You may be in fun, Mrs. Smith,’ 
said Mr. Squab, now goaded to 
desperation by the contemplation 
of having to work for a family per- 
haps numbering forty or fifty, ‘ but 
I am in earnest. They sha’n’t 
come!’ 

‘ They shall,’ said the lady quiet- 
ly, yet firmly. 

‘We shall see,’ said Mr. Squab, 
turning his face to the window. 
Mr. Squab put his feet on the 
opposite seat, and whistled cheer- 
fully, to show his indifference and 
resolution, but presently broke off 
his merry tune to say, 

‘If I'm to be made uncom- 
fortable, I might as well have my 
wife back.’ 

‘ And if I’m not to have my own 
way, I might as well go back tomy 
husband.’ 

‘It isn’t very complimentary to 
put me on a level with that fool.’ 

‘And it isn’t kind to make so 
small a distinction between me and 
such an idiot as the woman must 
have been who married you.’ 

‘Idiot, madam! [I'll let you 
know she was one of the cleverest 
women I’ve ever met.’ 

‘A deal too clever, I should 
think. Those very clever women 
generally make fools of themselves 
in the end with their dreadful 
tempers.’ 

‘She was an angel when pro- 
perly managed. You derive your 
idea of my wife’s ill-temper, surely, 
from the recollection of your hus- 
band’s brutality.’ 

‘ He abrute! Dear little fellow, 
he had the patience and tender- 
ness of a lapdog!’ 

‘Ah, those amiable people are 


too stupid to be anything else.’ 
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‘Stupid! He was the ornament 
of society. His intellect was per- 
fectly astonishing ! 

‘ My poor little wife ’ (A sigh.) 

‘My dear little husband!’ (A 
sob.) 

*O, if you’re so very fond of 
him, why don’t you go back to 
him ? 


‘I would this moment, if he’d 
only ask me.’ 

* He’s not likely to do that, with 
the certainty of getting your mother 
and sisters as well.’ 

‘Do you think I'd let them 
stand in the way of reconciliation ? 
No; I’ve long seen the folly of 
that. It’s irrational to expect a 
man to tolerate the interference of 
his wife’s relations.’ 

‘My wife, I hope, wouldn’t 
sacrifice her family so heartlessly 
as that. Is it reasonable that the 
ties knitted by long years should 
be suddenly and for ever broken ?’ 

‘Well, if you think your wife 
better than another man’s, why 
don’t you ask her to live with you ? 

‘I have, but she won’t accept 
my invitation. Why don’t you ask 
your husband’s forgiveness, if you 
think the precious flat’s in the 
right ? 

‘I have; but he won’t read my 
letters.’ 

‘ Allow me to observe, madam, 
that if your present professions of 
regard for your husband are true, 
your late protestation of affection 
to me was false.’ 

‘Not so. I loved you madly! 
Even now my heart yearns towards 
you ; for something in your voice 
reminds me of my lost darling.’ 

‘Very curiously that same con- 
sideration, and the faint resem- 
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blance your teeth bear to her 
lovely set, fired the passion which 
still smoulders in my bosom.’ 

They sank back in their corners, 
and for some time were lost in 
melancholy recollections of the 
partners of their affections. Then 
Mr. Squab, with a profound sigh, 
murmured, 

‘Dearest Octavia !’ 

‘Did you address yourself to 
me ?’ said the lady. 

‘No, I was alluding to my lost 
wife.’ (Sigh.) 

‘Pardon me’ (sob), ‘ darling Syl- 
vius 

‘What's the matter ?” 

‘Nothing. I was apostrophising 
my late husband.’ 

‘Ah, Smith ! 

‘No, Squab. That is his real 
name. Disguise is no longer ne- 
cessary. You must know, Mr. 
Montressor, my maiden name was 
not Vavassour, but Jones.’ 

‘Is it possible ? 

Mr. Squab hastily put his feet 
down, and turned to the lady; 
the lady turned herself towards 
him. 

The fly had stopped before Mr. 
Squab’s residence, and the lamp 
placed conveniently at the garden- 
gate shed its effulgence into the 
brougham; wherefore when the 
driver, having descended from his 
box, looked through the window, 
as he was about to open the door, 
he beheld the lady and gentleman 
in an affectionate embrace. The 
flyman was himself the father of a 
family, and a bashful man ; so, in- 
stead of opening the door, he 
coughed, and, retiring modestly 
behind the brougham, awaited fur- 
ther orders. 








